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JOHN  TASKER  HOWARD 

AND  HIS  WIFE 

SUSAN  TAYLOR  RAYMOND 


NOW  that  they  are  both  gone,  it  seems  right  to  make 
some  record  of  the  life  these  beloved  people  lived 
together,  and  to  recall  memories  of  things  they 
accomplished,  influences  they  bore,  and  some  of  the  noble 
friendships  they  enjoyed. 

It  may  be  of  interest  first  to  note  a  few  of  the  ear- 
lier elements  and  tendencies  that  affected  their  natures 
and  their  training. 

John  Tasker  Howard  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Howard, 
an  enterprising  commission  and  shipping  merchant  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  who  derived  his  interest  in  over- 
sea business  from  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him, 
both  of  whom  were  ship-owners  and  ship-masters.  They 
often  sailed  their  own  vessels  and  always  lived  lives  of 
marine  adventure, — from  capture  by  pirates  and  slavery 
among  the  Algerines  (Abraham  Howard,  1720),  foreign 
trading  in  their  own  vessels  and  captivity  at  the  hands 
of  the  French  (Joseph  Howard,  1744),  to  sea-service  in 
the  early  Revolutionary  navy  (John  Howard,  1775-77). 

Abraham  Howard  of  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  was 
the  first  of  his  family  to  settle  in  America,  whither  he  came 
in  1721,  after  release  from  his  misfortunes  in  Algiers,  with 
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a  daughter  Elizabeth  ("a  perfect  lady  and  very  beautiful," 
wrote  her  nephew  John  Howard),  and  a  son,  Joseph. 
Here  he  prospered,  and  was  honored  in  1773-74  as  a  member 
of  the  General  Court  or  Legislature  of  the  Colony.  The 
son,  Joseph,  removing  to  Salem,  followed  his  father's 
successful  career  as  a  ship-master,  owner  and  trader,  and 
is  described  as  "a  man  of  character  and  judgment,  of 
wealth  and  learning,  and  a  linguist  familiar  with  seven 
languages."  Of  his  eight  children,  John,  the  fifth,  is  in 
the  line  of  our  interest.  He  entered  the  trade  and  busi- 
ness of  sail  and  tent-making.  At  twenty  years  of  age 
(May,  1775)  he  enlisted  as  corporal,  becoming  drill-sergeant 
in  Colonel  John  Glover's  famous  Marblehead  regiment  so 
favored  by  General  Washington,  and,  with  others  of  that 
body  originally  followers  of  the  sea,  after  their  valued 
land-service  spent  months  in  the  labors  of  equipping  and 
then  manning  the  first  cruisers  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  little  town  of  Salem  during  that  war  fitted  out  158 
privateers,  mounting  2,000  guns  and  carrying  6,000  men; 
and  they  captured  445  prizes.  John  Howard's  sea-service 
was  chiefly  with  Captain  Samuel  Tucker,  who,  it  has  been 
said,  "captured  more  British  guns  and  British  seamen 
than  Paul  Jones  or  any  other  captain  in  the  United  States." 
After  the  war,  John  Howard  returned  to  the  business  of 
tent  and  sail-making,  and  was  a  well-known  figure  in  old 
Salem,  elected  to  sundry  municipal  offices,  and  sent  in 
1817  as  Representative  to  the  General  Court  of  the  state. 
He  died  August  9,  1848,  in  his  ninety-fourth  year. 

In  1779,  John  Howard  married  Jemima  Ashley  Young. 
Of  their  nine  children,  Joseph,  the  eldest,  entered  the 
shipping  and  commission  business,  and  became  prosperous 
in  the  owning  and  management  of  vessels  trading  with 
South   America,    France,   the   Mediterranean  countries, 
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India  and  China.  The  merchants  of  Salem  were  an  im- 
portant factor  in  early  American  commerce.  Madagascar, 
Zanzibar,  the  Fiji  Islands,  New  Holland,  New  Zealand, 
were  all  visited  by  their  ships,  and  the  New  England 
whalers  found  through  Salem  a  distributive  port  for  their 
fine  sperm  oil.  Except  Plymouth,  Salem  is  the  oldest 
town  in  New  England,  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  it  was  a  maritime  center  of  great 
activity. 

Joseph  Howard  bore  an  honored  name  in  that  com- 
munity, and  in  1822  was,  like  his  father  and  great  grand- 
father before  him,  elected  to  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth — not  as  a  politician,  but  as  a  genuine 
"representative"  of  the  people  who  sent  him.  The  special 
interests  of  Mr.  Howard  outside  of  his  business  were 
religious.  As  an  illustration,  it  is  a  pleasant  reminiscence 
that  at  his  house  was  held  the  farewell  prayer  meeting  to 
bid  Godspeed  to  the  first  group  of  missionaries  sent  to 
India  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions, — Samuel  Newell,  Adoniram  Judson,  Samuel 
Nott,  Gordon  Hall,  and  Luther  Rice.  In  1806,  Mr. 
Howard  married  Anstiss  Smith,  daughter  of  Captain 
George  Smith — like  so  many  men  of  Salem,  a  follower  of 
the  sea.  Captain  Smith  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  ship- 
men  whose  vessels  were  destroyed  by  the  French,  late  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  And,  although  by  the  treaty  of 
1800  the  United  States,  in  consideration  of  concessions 
made  by  France,  agreed  to  settle  with  its  own  citizens  the 
so-called  "French  Spoliation  Claims,"  it  was  only  in  1890 
that  our  Congress  arrived  at  making  appropriations  of 
money  for  the  purpose,  and  several  years  later  when  the 
sub-divided  dividends  were  received  by  the  multitudinous 
heirs  of  the  losers  of  a  hundred  years  before.    The  original 
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sufferers  thus  got  nothing;  and  their  many  descendants, 
nothing  worth  having. 

Of  the  eleven  children  of  Joseph  Howard,  all  born  in 
Salem,  John  Tasker  Howard  was  the  second,  born  Decem- 
ber 28,  1S08.  In  boyhood,  he  attended  Dr.  Worcester's 
school,  where  among  his  schoolmates  was  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  his  father's 
office,  and  received  his  commercial  training  in  practical 
business.  Naturally  alert  and  diligent,  he  became  expert 
in  the  mysteries  of  foreign  merchandise, — in  those  days 
conducted  without  the  advantages  of  steam  and  electric- 
it  v, — so  that,  as  a  New  York  merchant  said  of  him  a  few 
years  later,  "You  might  wake  up  Tasker  Howard  at  mid- 
night, and  he  could  tell  you  offhand  the  market  price  of 
any  commodity  in  any  part  of  the  world,  without  stopping 
to  think." 

/  The  importance  of  Salem  as  a  port  of  entry  and  distri- 
bution, however,  gradually  diminished  between  1819  and 
1825,  and  in  October,  1827,  Joseph  Howard  removed  his 
business  to  New  York,  and  settled  with  his  family  in 
Brooklyn,  across  the  East  River,  then  a  pleasant  little 
town  of  about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  Several  other 
families  of  prominence  in  Salem  went  to  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  at  the  same  time — Seth  Low,  Arthur  and  Alfred 
Benson,  Reuben  and  Ripley  Ropes,  Isaac  H.  Frothingham, 
etc.  They  all  prospered  in  New  York  and  took  places  of 
influence  in  Brooklyn.  The  firm  of  J.  Howard  &  Son 
(as  it  became  in  1829,  when  Tasker  arrived  at  maturity), 
continued  the  shipping  and  commission  business  success- 
fully in  New  York,  with  the  usual  variations  and  vicissi- 
tudes attendant  upon  distant  ventures.  As  an  instance, 
in  1835  the  younger  partner  went  to  Europe,  the  first  of 
many  voyages,  to  make  purchases,  get  consignments,  and 
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generally  to  extend  business  connections.  Among  other 
things,  he  had  marked  an  inactivity  in  the  importation  of 
Russian  bristles,  and  he  bought  a  large  invoice  for  ship- 
ment to  New  York.  About  that  time  the  conflagration 
in  the  southern  end  of  the  city  destroyed  the  warehouse 
and  offices  of  the  firm;  but,  as  it  chanced,  the  next  day 
saw  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  bearing  the  bristles,  which, 
since  the  New  York  supply  had  been  utterly  destroyed, 
gave  the  firm  a  profit  that  reimbursed  a  considerable  part 
of  their  losses.  Good  luck  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon 
sagacious  enterprise. 

In  Brooklyn,  the  elder  Howard  continued  his  religious 
interests,  and  was  active  in  promoting  the  good  of  sea- 
faring men,  being  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  American  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  the  first  treasurer 
of  the  Brooklyn  City  Mission  and  Tract  Society,  and 
giving  of  his  time  and  means  for  promoting  the  christian- 
izing of  classes  often  neglected.  He  died  in  1857.  The 
younger  man,  John  Tasker  Howard,  was  not  only  "diligent 
in  business,"  but  also  "fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord" 
by  serving  his  fellowmen.  With  his  parents,  he  attended 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  active  in  its  Sun- 
day School.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Hamilton  Literary  Association,  out  of  which  developed  in 
later  years  the  Hamilton  Club;  and  took  practical  part  in 
other  interests  which  will  appear  later. 

But  shortly  after  coming  to  Brooklyn,  the  young  Presby- 
terian met  and  was  captivated  by  a  young  woman  belonging 
to  a  Baptist  family  of  the  town.  It  was  Susan  Taylor 
Raymond,  eldest  daughter  of  Eliakim  Raymond,  a  manu- 
facturing furrier  and  hatter,  who  had  removed  to  New 
York  from  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  and  in  1822  had  built 
a  factory  in  Brooklyn  and  moved  his  family  thither  for 
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convenient  access  to  his  work.  All  his  children  had  been 
born  in  New  York;  he  lived  for  years  in  John  Street,  a 
near  neighbor  to  Deacon  Colgate,  a  fellow  Baptist,  and 
the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  well-known  family  of  the 
name  in  New  York  today. 

The  first  ancestor  of  the  Raymonds  in  America  was 
Samuel  Raymond,  whose  name  appears  on  the  roll  of  the 
first  jury  empaneled  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1630. 
During  the  next  century  the  branch  of  the  family  from 
which  Eliakim  came  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Norwalk, 
Connecticut.  Polly  Raymond,  the  sister  of  Eliakim's 
father,  married  Charles  Sherman,  who  removed  to  Ohio, 
taking  up  some  of  the  "Connecticut  Fire-lands"  of  the 
Western  Reserve;  their  sons,  Senator  John  and  General 
William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  made  their  sufficient  mark 
and  passed  with  their  generation. 

Susan  Taylor  Raymond  was  born  on  July  21,  1812. 
Her  mother — Mary  Carrington — died  in  child-bed,  in  1824. 
From  her  twelfth  year,  Susan  was  practically  the  "little 
mother"  of  the  family.  *  Mr.  Raymond  never  wedded 
again,  but  lived  with  different  members  of  his  family  as 
they  grew  up  and  married — that  is,  those  who  remained 
in  Brooklyn.  He  died  December  29,  1845.  He  had  been 
originally  an  Episcopalian,  but  was  converted  to  the 
Baptist  faith  in  the  ordinance  giving  that  denomination 
its  name,  and,  despite  the  protests  of  his  friends,  followed 


*  She  was  materially  assisted  in  her  duties  by  Miss  Sarah  Seaver, 
who,  with  a  combination  of  Baptist  energy  and  Christian  kindness, 
had  been  for  several  years  helping  Mrs.  Raymond  as  housekeeper, 
and  who  after  that  lady's  death  remained  in  the  family  for  twenty 
years  longer,  until  1844,  when  Susan's  fifth  child  was  a  year  old. 
She  died  in  1847,  leaving  a  fragrant  memory  of  good  deeds,  not 
only  as  a  "parents'  assistant"  at  home,  but  also  in  the  little  school 
she  established,  as  the  first  instructress  of  many  of  the  children 
in  the  large  circle  of  married  Howards  and  Raymonds. 
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his  conscience  into  the  then  poorer  and  less  popularly- 
esteemed  communion.  He  belonged  to  the  Oliver  Street 
Baptist  Church,  New  York,  and  retained  his  membership 
and  interest  there  long  after  his  removal  to  Brooklyn; 
although  he  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  first  Baptist 
Church  in  Brooklyn,  and  erected  at  his  own  expense  their 
modest  first  house  of  worship,  in  Nassau  Street, 

Mr.  Raymond  was  in  many  ways  a  leader  in  Brooklyn. 
He  was  for  several  terms  a  village  trustee.  With  Hezekiah 
B.  Pierrepont  he  urged  the  construction  of  a  public  park 
on  Columbia  Heights,  but  the  necessary  expense — $30,000 
— was  more  than  the  little  town  could  undertake.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  first  Public  School  Committee,  and 
with  Seth  Low  and  John  W.  Hunter,  afterwards  Mayor, 
one  of  the  first  Board  of  Directors  in  the  Brooklyn  Savings 
Bank,  in  1827.  A  man  of  strictest  integrity,  of  keen  per- 
ceptions, of  liberal  ideas,  wide  reading,  great  geniality, 
and  a  shrewd  wit,  he  was  highly  esteemed.  He  gave  his 
children  the  best  education  the  times  afforded,  and  they  all 
came  to  special  usefulness.  His  sons  were:  Israel  Ward 
Raymond, — long  representing  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  in  San  Francisco,  a  man  well  known  for  his 
sterling  qualities  in  that  city  and  state  in  the  earlier  years ; 
John  Howard  Raymond,— a  prominent  educator,  Professor 
of  English  in  the  University  of  Rochester,  first  President 
and  organizer  of  two  noble  institutions,  the  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  Vassar  College;  and  Robert 
Raikes  Raymond, — in  his  early  manhood  a  law-student 
with  Salmon  P.  Chase,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  upon  his  con- 
version becoming  a  Baptist  minister  of  marked  eloquence, 
in  Hartford  and  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  and,  leaving  the 
ministry  on  account  of  his  health,  becoming  the  Professor 
of  English  in  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic,  and  later,  head  of 
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the  Boston  School  of  Oratory,  widely  known  as  a  Shakes- 
peare scholar  and  reader.  Mr.  Raymond's  younger 
daughter,  Mary  Ann,  became  the  wife  of  Professor  George 
Ripley  Bliss,  Orientalist  and  Biblical  scholar,  of  the  Baptist 
Seminary  at  Lewisburg,  and  later  of  the  Crozier  Theological 
Seminary  in  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Susan  Ray- 
mond from  childhood  to  the  end  of  life  was  a  profound 
religious  nature,  a  genuine  love  of  things  spiritual,  a 
native  relish  for  Heavenly  themes — in  the  Scriptures,  in 
the  conference  and  prayer  meeting,  in  pulpit  discourse  or 
familiar  talk,  and  especially  in  hymns,  many  of  which 
were  fresh  in  her  memory  and  often  on  her  tongue,  whether 
in  apt  quotation  or  softly  sung  to  herself,  for  comfort  or 
meditation  or  simple  enjoyment.    When  but  eleven  years 
old,  she  went  one  season,  on  Sunday  evenings,  to  the  old 
Methodist  Church  on  John  Street,  the  family  Baptist 
Church  being  too  far  away  for  a  second  walk;  and  there 
she  was  once  moved  by  the  minister's  invitation  to  those 
"under  conviction  of  sin"  to  go  forward  for  prayer.  But 
her  conscience  withheld  her,  since  she  found  that  she 
could  not  lie  awake  praying  all  night  and  sorrowing  for 
her  sins.    As  she  confessed  to  the  minister's  kind  inquiry, 
she  found  herself  "too  happy,"  and  dreaded  lest  her  revered 
father  should  regard  her  religious  interest  as  "merely 
emotional" — a  phrase  which,  young  as  she  was,  she  had 
heard  and  comprehended. 

It  was  not  until  seven  years  later,  during  the  memorable 
"revival"  of  1830-31  in  Brooklyn,  that  Susan  found  courage 
to  join  herself  with  those  who  publicly  declared  themselves 
ready  to  undertake  the  Christian  life;  yet  so  self-distrust- 
ful was  she  that  she  made  the  good  Dr.  Carroll  smile  when 
she  feared  that  she  had  "too  much  faith,"  while,  to  the 
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question  of  the  church  examining  committee  as  to  how 
long  she  had  been  interested  in  religious  matters,  she 
answered  that  she  could  not  remember  the  time  when  she 
was  not  so.  In  fact,  she  was  naturally  happy  and  trustful, 
and  to  the  earnest  religious  atmosphere  of  her  father's 
influence  she  responded  joyfully  even  in  her  earliest  years. 

From  the  evidence  of  contemporaries — not  only  family 
friends  but  schoolmates  and  associates  of  her  youth — it  is 
certain  that  Susan  Raymond  was  a  young  woman  of  rare 
qualities.  Her  beauty,  intelligence,  and  wit,  her  free  and 
noble  spirit,  have  often  in  later  times  called  out  enthusias- 
tic memories;  and  these  characteristics  she  retained 
through  a  long  and  active  life. 

During  the  winter  of  1830-31,  the  young  people  of 
Brooklyn  were  drawn  together — from  various  church 
connections — by  a  series  of  religious  meetings  of  deep 
interest,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  L. 
Carroll  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Susan,  as  al- 
ready noted,  was  at  that  time  drawn  forward  with  the 
others,  but  she  united  with  the  Baptist  Church  of  her 
father's  faith,  while  young  Howard  joined  the  First  Pres- 
byterian. Out  of  this  social  commingling,  however,  grew 
up  an  intimacy  between  the  Howard  and  Raymond 
families.  Mr.  Howard  had  several  sisters  who  were  school- 
mates of  Miss  Raymond.  These  were:  Annie,  afterwards 
wife  of  John  Rollin  Church,  long  resident  in  Morristown, 
New  Jersey;  Matilda,  who  married  Dr.  William  H.  Van 
Sinderen  of  Brooklyn,  and  later  Dr.  Stephen  Wickes  of 
Orange,  New  Jersey;  Elizabeth,  later  the  wife  of  Charles 
R.  Marvin,  a  prominent  Wall  Street  broker;  Frances,  or 
Fanny,  who  married  Miss  Raymond's  brother,  Israel  Ward 
Raymond,  and  Maria,  afterwards  wife  of  John  E.  Nitchie, 
a  prosperous  New  York  merchant  in  metals.    And,  at 
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the  same  time,  acquaintance  with  Miss  Raymond's  brothers 
made  it  not  difficult  for  young  Howard  to  prosecute  his 
earnest  quest  of  her.  It  resulted  in  their  marriage  on 
November  1,  1831,  the  bride  being  but  nineteen  years  of 
age,  and  hardly  out  of  school.  It  will  be  of  interest  here 
to  read  an  extract  from  some  informal  reminiscences 
written  by  Mrs.  Howard  in  March,  1891  (her  eightieth 
year),  and  incorporated  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society 
of  Old  Brooklynites  by  her  son-in-law,  Horatio  C.  King: 

Except  for  the  illumination  in  New  York,  celebrating  the 
declaration  of  peace  with  England,  in  1815,  when  I  was  three 
years  old,  my  earliest  recollection  is  of  seeing  General  Lafayette 
lay  the  corner-stone  of  the  Apprentices'  Library,  at  the  corner  of 
Cranberry  and  Henry  Streets.  I  can  still  see  the  little  French- 
man in  his  yellow  pantaloons  and  blue  dress  coat  with  bright 
buttons,  as  he  gracefully  bowed  and  gesticulated  to  those  about 
him,  while  I  was  rilled  with  a  childish  wonder  that  a  great  man 
should  look  so  small.  At  that  time  I  think  there  were  but  four 
church  edifices  in  Brooklyn,  the  Dutch  Reformed,  near  the  Court 
House,  the  First  Presbyterian,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Sandford,  the  Sands  Street  Methodist,  and  the  St.  Ann's  Episcopal, 
of  which  Bishop  Mcllvaine  was  the  Rector,  then,  or  soon  after. 
In  the  winter  of  1830-31  a  great  revival  of  religious  feeling  swept 
over  the  whole  country,  and  Brooklyn  was  not  passed  by.  The 
excitement  and  interest  were  deep  and  general,  and  the  influence 
was  noticeable  for  many  years.  All  denominations  were  moved — 
all  the  young  people  were  swept  as  by  a  common  impulse  into 
the  churches,  and  to  this  day  I  trace  the  names  of  my  then  youth- 
ful companions  among  the  present  leaders  in  Christian  and  benevo- 
lent work  of  every  kind  and  name. 

One  of  the  peculiar  methods  of  the  time  was  the  holding  of 
five  o'clock  morning  prayer  meetings.  Then  might  be  seen  in  the 
dark  cold  mornings  of  February  and  March  people,  young  and 
old,  hurrying  to  the  lecture  room  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
now  Plymouth,  to  spend  an  hour  in  singing  and  prayer  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carroll.  He  was  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Sandford,  a  warm-hearted,  impulsive  man,  and  the  spiritual 
father  of  more  than  half  the  men  and  women  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  old  Brooklyn  in  church  or  state.  .  .  .  We  had  our 
youthful  joys,  too,  for  I  may  as  well  be  honest  in  stating  that 
when  our  gentlemen  friends  called  to  accompany  us  to  the  five 
o'clock  prayer  meeting,  they  were  accustomed  to  throw  pebbles 
against  our  bedroom  windows  instead  of  ringing  the  front  door 
bell  and  awakening  the  whole  household. 
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Sands  Street  and  Washington  Street,  east  of  Fulton,  were 
then  considered  the  court  end  of  the  town.  The  Heights  was 
our  rural  rambling  place,  and  we  stood  under  groves  of  cypress 
trees  to  watch  the  moonlight  upon  the  bay,  or  ran  down  the  little 
serpentine  footpath  to  the  shore  below,  where  the  tides  ebbed  and 
flowed  upon  the  sand  and  gravel  unconfined  by  wharves  or  docks. 
Even  so  late  as  1845  lots  upon  Pierrepont  and  Montague  Streets 
were  utilized  as  pastures  for  our  cows.  I  well  remember  when 
Greenwood  was  first  opened,  and  the  many  happy  drives  we  took 
(as  a  family),  while  trying  to  select  a  lot  for  a  burial  place — for 
an  occasion  that  then  seemed  so  far  off  as  hardly  to  be  a  necessity. 
We  all  drove  out  to  see  the  first  graves  near  Sylvan  Water — one, 
of  McDonald  Clarke,  called  New  York's  "mad  poet,"  and  the  sec- 
ond, the  grave  of  a  young  Indian  bride — one  of  a  company  then 
on  exhibition  at  Barnum's  Museum.  I  find  it  hard  to  realize  that 
I  have  lived  long  enough  to  behold  the  growth  of  that  vast  "City 
of  the  Dead." 

We  had  the  beginning  of  musical  culture  in  those  early  days. 
There  was  a  St.  Cecilia  Society  that  held  its  meetings  in  the  Ap- 
prentices' Library,  which  was  composed  of  the  first  and  best  of 
Brooklyn  society.  The  only  names  that  occur  to  me  at  present 
are  Mr.  Sprague  (then  mayor  of  the  village),  Mr.  Tucker,  and  Mr. 
Cyrus  P.  Smith.  We  had,  too,  lectures  and  lecturers  on  many 
subjects;  once  in  a  while  an  oratorio  or  concert ;  but  for  the  theater 
or  opera  we  had  to  cross  the  ferry  to  the  gay  city  of  New  York. 

Speaking  of  the  ferry  reminds  me  that  in  1824  there  were  one 
horseboat  and  one  steamboat  running  alternately  across  Fulton 
Ferry,  and  I  remember  my  mother's  waiting  one  day  in  the  ferry 
house  until  the  horse-boat  returned — being  afraid  to  risk  crossing 
in  the  steamboat.  As  she  died  soon  after,  the  fact  was  impressed 
upon  my  mind. 

As  to  Sunday  Schools!  To  one  who  witnesses  our  grand 
anniversary  parades,  gazing  upon  the  thousands  of  children  march- 
ing and  countermarching  our  streets,  inspiring  as  'an  army  with 
banners,'  it  might  seem  strange  that  there  is  one  spectator  still 
young  enough  to  listen  with  beating  heart  to  the  bands  of  music — 
still  hastening  to  secure  some  point  of  vantage  where  the  eyes 
may  be  gladdened  by  the  yearly  display,  and  yet  old  enough  to 
remember  the  first  gathering  of  the  kind.  Four  schools  were  all 
(if  I  recollect  aright),  and  all  were  accommodated  in  one  church 
building.  But  now  how  great  a  multitude  are  gathered — "and 
still  they  come!" 

Mrs.  Howard's  young  ladyhood,  shortened  by  her  early 
marriage,  was  brief,  but  her  social  gifts  were  many,  and 
she  remained  an  admired  favorite  with  both  young  and 
old.  Her  literary  instincts  were  keen,  and  she  was  a 
devoted  reader;  her  intimates  used  to  say  laughingly  that 
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she  was  oftenest  to  be  found  in  company  with  "a  book  and 
a  baby" — for  her  family  began  to  grow  about  her.  Her 
sister,  Mrs.  George  R.  Bliss,  then  a  little  girl  of  thirteen, 
living  with  her,  tells  of  the  coming  of  some  new  carpets 
and  furniture  to  the  house,  when  in  childish-  excitement 
she  ran  to  beg  Susan  to  go  out  and  see  the  new  arrivals. 
The  young  mother  of  twenty-three  had  her  baby  on  her 
lap  and  a  book  in  her  hand,  looked  up  and  smiled  sym- 
pathetically and  then  placidly  returned  to  her  reading. 

Mrs.  Howard  had  a  facile  gift  of  verse-making,  which 
contributed  no  little  to  both  sentiment  and  merriment 
among  her  friends, — although  she  shrank  from  publicity, 
and  never  was  willing  to  allow  her  verses  to  be  printed. 
Her  epistolary  charm  was  a  rare  one,  and  she  seldom 
penned  even  a  random  note  that  did  not  contain  some 
happy  phrase,  witty  term,  or  lovely  sentiment  that  made 
the  recipient  loth  to  destroy  it. 

Some  part  of  Mrs.  Howard's  perennial  serenity  of  temper 
amid  the  complications  of  a  large  and  busy  family  arose 
from  her  easy  way  of  letting  others,  in  whom  she  had 
confidence,  take  responsibility  in  many  practical  matters. 
Miss  Seaver  was  one  great  reliance  for  many  years;  and 
Mr.  Howard's  activity  and  universal  interest  incited  him 
not  only  to  provide  household  matters  and  supplies,  but 
even  to  buy  many  of  her  dress  materials  and  the  few 
jewels  she  wore,  she  feeling  sure  of  his  judgment  and 
taste.  Yet  she  was  a  good  manager,  a  wise  planner,  and 
her  servants  and  domestic  machinery  always  worked 
smoothly,  requiring  notably  few  changes  in  the  seventy- 
five  years  of  her  housekeeping  experience.  She  was  also 
a  deft  and  dainty  needle-wroman ;  for  many  years — al- 
though always  fortunate  in  having  efficient  helpers — she 
did  her  part  in  making  and  mending  her  children's  clothes, 
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and  in  later  years,  when  they  had  children  and  grand- 
children of  their  own,  she  was  industrious  in  shaping 
many  a  delicate  baby  garment  and  in  embroidering  and 
crocheting  gifts  for  her  friends. 

A  helpful  and  beloved  friend  of  Mrs.  Howard's  was 
Miss  Esther  Church,  sister  of  John  Rollin  Church,  who 
had  married  Tasker  Howard's  sister  Annie.  This  lady 
was  a  choice  spirit,  refined,  cultivated,  sympathetic,  and 
withal  of  a  thorough  New  England  training  in  the  com- 
forts of  home-keeping.  Unmarried,  she  lived  in  Brooklyn 
with  her  brother,  Sheldon  P.  Church.  But,  as  he  was 
frequently  absent  on  long  business  trips,  she  fell  into  the 
way  of  spending  much  time  with  Mrs.  Howard. 

There  was  at  this  time  in  Brooklyn  an  interesting  young 
friend  of  Mrs.  Howard's,  Miss  Sarah  Fiske,  a  teacher, 
from  New  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  and  through  her 
Mrs.  Howard  became  acquainted  with  her  lovely  sister, 
Mrs.  George  Spring.  Mr.  Spring  and  Mr.  Howard  were 
cordial  friends  too,  and  in  1835  crossed  the  ocean  to- 
gether— which  in  those  days  meant  much.  Although 
other  young  Howards  and  Raymonds  naturally  were  of 
the  acquaintance,  these  two  young  couples  and  Miss 
Church  became  intimate,  drawn  more  closely  by  sorrow, 
when  Mr.  Spring,  after  a  brief  illness,  died  in  Mr.  Howard's 
arms,  leaving  his  wife  and  two  little  girls.  To  the  young 
widow,  Miss  Church  was  a  most  comforting  friend.  Some 
years  later,  Mrs.  Spring  was  married  to  Mr.  George  Mer- 
riam  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  As  the  years  went 
on,  and  both  their  families  multiplied,  the  deep-rooted 
friendship  of  the  elders  descended  to  their  children,  not 
only  in  the  marriage  of  one  of  Mrs.  Howard's  sons  to  one 
of  Mrs.  Merriam's  daughters,  but  in  a  delightful  intimacy 
between  the  two  families.    It  was  no  small  part  of  this 
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happiness  that  Miss  Church,  beloved  and  welcomed  by 
both  Howards  and  Merriams,  spent  many  years  alter- 
nately in  their  two  homes,  an  amiable  and  charming  com- 
panion and  a  most  efficient  aid. 

In  1885,  the  elder  and  junior  Howards  built  on  the 
corner  of  Concord  and  Washington  Streets  a  couple  of 
four-story  English  basement  brick  houses,  and  moved 
into  them.  At  the  same  time  Seth  Low  and  his  son  and 
junior  partner,  A.  Abbott  Low,  built  for  their  families  two 
others  on  the  same  plan,  immediately  adjoining.  The 
four  ex-Salemites  lived  thus  in  friendly  neighborhood  for 
years.  Tasker  Howard  (as  he  was  called  by  his  intimates, 
although  in  outer  relations  he  was  always  known  as  John 
T.  Howard)  was  the  first  to  remove,  and  occupied  a  large 
frame  house  on  the  corner  of  Sands  and  Adams  Streets, 
surrounded  by  an  extensive  garden,  where  his  growing 
family  of  boys  and  girls  found  ample  space  for  play.  The 
row  of  lofty  elms  in  the  front  yard  was  visible  from  the 
river,  and  the  house  itself,  although  neither  new  nor 
elegant,  was  ideally  roomy  and  comfortable.  The  Lows 
moved  to  the  region  of  the  Heights  later  on.  Joseph 
Howard  remained  in  his  corner  home  until  1857,  when  he 
died;  and  his  widow  also  died  there  in  1868.  The  last 
years  of  these  beloved  parents  were  devotedly  attended 
by  Tasker  Howard,  not  only  with  ample  pecuniary  mainte- 
nance for  years  after  the  business  of  J.  Howard  &  Son  had 
melted  away,  but  also  in  daily  visits  and  loving  ministra- 
tions that  smoothed  the  path  of  their  declining  days. 

In  May,  1844,  Tasker  Howard  removed  to  150  (later 
changed  in  number  to  174)  Hicks  Street,  in  the  region  of 
the  Heights,  where  there  were  already  a  number  of  pre- 
sentable brick  residences.  He  occupied  one  of  several  of 
new  erection.    Here  he  was  destined  to  live  until  he 


finally  passed  away  in  1888,  while  Mrs.  Howard  continued 
her  occupancy  of  the  house  until  her  own  death  in  1906^ 
sixty-two  years. 

In  all  their  early  period  of  mercantile  exchange,  the 
firm  of  J.  Howard  &  Son  were  enterprisingly  successful. 
After  the  fire  had  destroyed  their  quarters  on  Front  Street, 
they  removed  to  34  South  Street,  where  for  many  years 
their  offices  and  ware-rooms  faced  the  multitude  of  masts 
and  spars  and  long  bow-sprits  stretching  across  the  street 
from  the  shipping  at  the  wharves  along  the  East  River, 
while  the  dark  store-rooms  at  the  rear  were  redolent  of 
gunny-bags  and  spicy  foreign  odors.  A  description  of 
his  father's  merchant  ware-house  in  Salem,  written  by 
Joseph  Howard's  third  son,  the  Rev.  George  Alvan  How- 
ard, D.D.,  for  more  than  forty  years  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Catskill,  New  York,  is  so  deft  a  picture 
also  of  the  New  York  quarters  of  the  firm,  as  recalled  by 
Joseph  Howard's  grandsons,  that  it  should  find  place  here. 
It  is  quoted — like  many  other  points  of  fact — from  a 
privately  printed  book  entitled,  "Abraham  Howard  of 
Marblehead,  and  His  Descendants,"  combining  the  re- 
searches made  by  the  compilers,  Joseph  Piatt  Howard  of 
New  York  (eldest  son  of  Joseph  Howard's  eldest  son,  Dr. 
Joseph  Howard),  Judge  Nathaniel  Jay  Holden,  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  (a  Howard  through  his  mother),  and 
Henry  W.  B.  Howard  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  fifth  son  of 
John  T.  Howard. 

"Huge  boxes  of  coarse  mahogany  filled  with  unrefined  sugar, 
and  bags  of  coffee,  filled  the  lower  floor.  Above  them  were  cases 
of  rubber  shoes  which  came,  like  the  coffee  and  sugar,  from  Brazil. 
These  shoes,  of  pure  gum,  cast  in  rough  moulds  by  the  natives, 
were  clumsy  things,  with  grotesque  figures  pricked  into  them.  .  .  . 
With  them  were  piles  of  great  bags  filled  with  Brazil  nuts,  with 
convenient  holes  in  them  for  hungry  boys;  and  cases  of  olive  oil 
in  thin,  bulbous  flasks  protected  by  straw  coverings;    and  other 
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boxes  that  probably  came  from  the  Mediterranean.  Bolts  of 
white  duck  from  Russia.  .  .  .  and  huge  hogsheads  of  bristles, 
also  from  Russia,  and  neatly  made  casks  of  them  from  France, 
occupied  the  same  floor.  The  contents  of  the  third  floor  I  cannot 
recall,  though  I  remember  it  was  well  rilled,  and  well  lighted." 

During  the  transition  time  of  the  early  forties,  as  steam- 
ships began  to  multiply,  the  old-time  shipping  and  com- 
mission business  took  on  new  aspects,  conforming  to  the 
changes  of  transportation  of  cargoes.  The  quick  in- 
telligence of  John  T.  Howard,  swift  to  see  and  inspired 
with  faith  to  believe  in  the  larger  outcome  of  small  be- 
ginnings, had  been  directed  toward  an  increase  in  the 
coastwise  trade  of  New  York  with  the  West  Indies  and 
New  Orleans.  Whether  he  was  among  the  originators  of 
the  new  "Empire  City  Line"  of  steamers  to  the  great  gulf- 
port,  or  was  sought  out  by  Charles  Morgan,  Isaac  Newton, 
and  the  other  moneyed  men  of  that  enterprise,  is  not  now 
clear;  but  in  fact  the  line  was  started  with  J.  Howard  & 
Son  as  agents,  sending  out  their  two  new  and  beautiful 
steamers,  the  Empire  City  and  the  Crescent  City,  to  ply- 
between  New  York,  Havana,  and  New  Orleans. 

Within  a  year,  in  1848,  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia aroused  the  world,  and  streams  of  pioneers  began 
(as  the  present  day  South  African  word  would  have  it), 
trekking  across  the  snowy  heights  and  the  blistering  deserts 
of  the  continent  to  join  in  the  search  for  gold.  Promptly 
seeing  and  seizing  the  new  opportunity,  the  company 
transferred  the  running  of  their  steamers  to  the  port  of 
Chagres  on  this  side  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  having 
bought  and  despatched  "around  the  Horn"  the  steamers 
Sarah  Sands  and  Northerner  to  meet  the  passengers  after 
their  transit  of  the  Isthmus,  and  carry  them  from  Panama 
to  San  Francisco.  For  a  while  this  traffic — the  first  steam 
connection  with  California — coined  much  gold  for  the 
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company;  but  disputes  arose,  and  legal  suits  in  connection 
with  coal  supplies,  and  other  difficulties,  as  well  as  prompt 
competition  by  other  lines,  resulted  in  the  passing  of  the 
enterprise  into  the  hands  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company.  After  this,  in  1853,  the  firm  co-operated  in 
establishing  the  Australian  Steamship  Company,  becoming 
its  agents.  They  built  and  despatched  a  new  steamer, 
the  Golden  Age,  by  way  of  Liverpool  to  Sydney.  In  1854, 
under  command  of  Captain  David  D.  Porter,  then  a 
lieutenant  of  the  United  States  Navy  on  leave,  later  a 
well-known  Admiral  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Golden  Age 
made  the  trip  from  Sydney  to  Panama  across  the  Pacific 
in  thirty-nine  days,  a  speed  which  brought  Australia  into 
the  possibility  of  direct  connection  with  American  and 
British  trade,  as  never  before. 

During  these  years,  Mr.  Howard  was  energetic  and 
interested  also  in  other  affairs.  He  was  a  director  in  the 
first  telegraph  company.  He  had  long  been  active  in 
promoting  the  surveys  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  was 
among  the  original  stockholders  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
Company.  As  a  Henry  Clay  Whig,  he  was  earnest  in  the 
"protection  of  infant  industries,"  although  later,  when 
the  infants  became  giants,  he  greatly  modified  that  cry. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Young  Whig  Club  of  Brook- 
lyn during  the  exciting  campaign  for  Clay's  presidency  in 
1844,  and  secured  many  Whig  subscriptions  for  the  con- 
duct of  meetings  and  the  erection  of  a  liberty-pole  on 
Fulton  Street;  but,  as  the  defeated  subscribers  ignored 
their  promises  to  pay,  the  "Young  Whigs"  had  to  foot 
the  bills,  young  Howard  bearing  most  of  the  burden. 

He  used  to  tell,  too,  of  an  ardent  chase  that  he  and 
other  New  York  merchants  had  to  make  after  Daniel 
Webster,  to  get  that  great  man  from  New  York  to  Wash- 
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ington  (with  an  exasperating  stop  at  Philadelphia),  to 
combat  a  movement  in  Congress  for  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff. 

During  all  the  years  while  their  young  children  were 
growing  up,  Mrs.  Howard  was  accustomed  to  spend  several 
months  of  every  summer  in  the  country, — not  in  "resorts," 
such  as  in  later  years  became  so  common,  but  in  genuine 
rural  retreats,  where  the  children  could  ramble  in  "fresh 
woods  and  pastures  new,"  and  where  she  could  enjoy 
pure,  unadulterated  nature,  which  was  her  delight.  One 
place  often  visited  was  Hamilton,  New  York,  a  beautiful 
village,  the  seat  of  Madison,  now  Colgate,  University, 
where  her  brother  John  was  professor  of  English.  Here 
she  found  rare  and  cultivated  companionship  among  the 
professors  and  their  families,  probably  the  most  intimate 
friendship  arising  out  of  it  being  with  Professor  Thomas  J. 
Conant  and  his  gifted  wife.  The  Conants  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Rochester,  when  the  University  in  that  city  was 
founded — together  with  Professors  Raymond,  Kendrick, 
the  eminent  Greek  scholar,  and  Richardson,  the  pioneer 
of  the  "Roman"  pronunciation  of  Latin  in  this  country. 
That  Hamilton  group,  including  often  Mrs.  Howard's 
friend,  Miss  Church,  enjoyed  many  summers  of  healthful 
romping  for  the  children  and  delightful  intercourse  for 
their  elders.  Professor  Raymond  was  an  accomplished 
reader,  and  Shakespeare,  the  "Noctes  Ambrosianae," 
the  Waverly  novels,  the  first  tales  of  Dickens,  and  other 
prose  became  familiar.  The  poets  gave  free  range,  with 
Wordsworth  as  chief,  while  the  early  fruits  of  Longfellow, 
Holmes  and  Lowell  were  full  of  interest,  and  great  was 
the  rejoicing  when  a  new  lyric  of  the  young  Tennyson  or  a 
fresh  heart-song  from  Elizabeth  Barrett  came  floating  to 
them  among  the  selections  of  "Littell's  Living  Age." 
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Years  later,  when  Dr.  Conant's  great  Oriental  acquire- 
ments were  utilized  by  the  Baptist  Bible  Society  in  the 
translation  of  the  Bible,  he  came  with  his  family  to  Brook- 
lyn, where  the  old  friendship  was  continued.  Mrs.  How- 
ard's correspondence  with  Mrs.  Conant  for  many  years 
was  rich  in  discussions  of  things  domestic,  social,  literary, 
and  religious,  and  presented  many  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
living  and  thinking  of  those  days,  before  the  great  up- 
heavals. 

The  present  sketch  affords  no  space  for  examples  of  her 
more  serious  epistles  in  that  day  of  leisurely  letter-writing, 
but  extracts  from  two  of  her  light-hearted  missives  will 
show  something  of  her  activities  during  the  general  period, 
— one  to  her  friend  Miss  Church,  who  had  gone  away  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  one  to  her  brother  John,  urging  him  to 
visit  Brooklyn. 

To  Miss  Esther  Church 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Brooklyn,  Dec,  1842. 

My  dear  Esther: 

This  is  the  first  leisure  moment  I  have  had  since  you  left  me, 
and  what  day  is  it?  Friday!  Is  it  possible  that  one  week  of  your 
three  is  almost  gone!  "Fly  swiftly  round,  ye  wheels  of  time." 
Shall  I  go  back  to  the  hour  of  our  parting?  'Twas  rather  ridicu- 
lous, I  declare.  I  have  a  distinct  impression  of  your  form  appear- 
ing at  our  bed-room  door,  and  an  indistinct  impression  of  an  in- 
ternal movement  towards  getting  up,  but  I  believe  my  outward 
man  did  not  second  the  motion,  for  I  remember  no  kiss.  .   .  . 

When  I  did  get  up  that  morning,  I  got  up  in  earnest,  and  went 
to  work  in  a  most  orderly  manner.  I  swept  and  I  dusted,  I  made 
"pies  and  things,"  I  mended  old  coats  and  stockings,  and  met  a 
very  pressing  and  polite  invitation  from  Captain  Stringham  (thro 
Miss  Marian,  bless  her  sweet  face!)  to  go  on  board  the  Ship  In- 
dependence, with  a  most  decided  negative,  on  account  of  my  domes- 
tic avocations,  with  an  air  and  manner  which  I  am  sure  would  have 
been  approved  by  some  of  our  good  housekeeper  friends.  At  any 
rate,  I  felt  that  I  was  on  verra  gude  terms  with  myself,  and  that 
was  considerable.  .    .  . 

Annie  flourishes  much  after  the  old  fashion.  Yesterday  morning 
she  sat  up  in  bed  reading  Barnes'  Notes  which  her  father  had  handed 
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her  for  a  book.  "Annie,"  said  I,  "/  think  it  is  high  time  you 
learned  to  read,  don't  you?"  "To  be  sure,"  said  she,  "I  am  learn- 
ing to  read — Gemutnf"  "German!"  exclaimed  I.  "Yes,  Dutch, 
you  kuoiL'.'"  said  she,  giving  me  at  the  same  time  that  peculiar 
glance  out  of  the  corner  of  her  left  eye,  that  you,  I  dare  say  remem- 
ber. She  seems  to  have  moments  of  depression  caused  by  the 
reflection  that  she  has  no  Aunt  Esther  and  no  Uncle  Sheldon.  .    .  . 

Monday  was  a  chilly,  unpleasant  day  and  I  staid  quietly  at  home. 
Tuesday  I  took  Mary  Howard  and  tramped  New  York  over  for  a 
bonnet;  decided  finally  on  a  pink  uncut  velvet,  trimmed  with  the 
same,  made  at  Mrs.  Dryden's;  came  home  most  tired  to  death, 
found  I  had  lost  a  S5  bill,  dressed,  and  went  to  [Seamen's  Aid] 
Society  at  Mary  Wesson's.  Had  a  very  pleasant  time.  First 
officers  very  polite  to  Mrs.  Howard;  had  a  many  questions  to  ask 
as  to  arrangements  for  the  Fair.  Mrs.  Howard  was  quite  retiring, 
spoke  when  she  was  spoken  to,  and  said  "Yes"  to  all  they  asked 
of  her,  such  as  making  jelly  and  mince  pies,  furnishing  a  girl  to 
wash  dishes,  etc.  Mrs.  Hurlburt  took  a  quiet  opportunity  of 
asking  Mrs.  H.  whether  she  would  like  the  Book  Table,  to  which 
question  Mrs.  H.  replied,  "Of  course  she  should  prefer  that  table 
to  any  other,  but  was  willing  to  go  where  she  was  most  needed." 
Magnanimous!  !  !  Mrs.  Hurlburt  replied,  "Oh!  no,  she  must  have 
the  table  she  preferred."  ...  So  that  point  is  settled,  and  do  you 
come  home  and  help  me  officiate.  You  know  I  should  never  keep 
the  accounts  straight;  but  I  didn't  tell  Mrs.  H.  so  (for  a  wonder). 
.  .  .  Wednesday  I  was  in  the  kitchen  all  day,  making  some 
regular  holiday  mince  pies.  Tasker  found  my  lost  money  in  the 
store  where  I  got  my  velvet.  Thursday — Thanksgiving — Ward, 
Fanny,  Father,  Lydia,  Carry  and  little  Fannie  spent  the  day  with 
us,  and  the  storm  was  so  violent  that  they  accepted  our  pressing 
invitation  to  stay  all  night.  George  came  over  to  tea  and  spent 
the  evening.  We  had  a  right  pleasant  day,  only  I  had  a  head- 
ache (in  my  back),  and  felt  a  little  faint  and  dizzy.  .   .  . 

Dear  Esther: — Yesterday,  after  my  commencing  this  letter, 
the  sun  came  out  brightly  and  Fanny  and  I  went  to  the  city.  I 
bought  me  a  mouslindelaine,  she  bo't  a  calico,  and  glad  am  I  that 
I  have  no  more  money  to  spend,  for  of  all  the  tiresome,  perplexing, 
little  contemptible  business,  shopping  in  New  York  is  the  last. 
"Oh!  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,"  where  fashion's  rumours 
might  never  reach  me  more.  "My  heart  is  sick,  my  soul  is  pained 
with  every  day's  report,"  etc.,  etc.  Didn't  mean  to  be  sentimental. 
Excuse  me. 

Susy. 

To  Prof.  John  H.  Raymond 
Madison  University,  Hamilton,  New  York 

Brooklyn,  April  19th,  1843. 
.    .   .  You  write  of  hesitation  in  making  "a  drizzly  spring  visit 
to  Brooklyn."    Well,  how  do  you  come  on  now  under  your  snow- 
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banks  in  Hamilton?  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  spring  has 
come  here  in  good  earnest.  I  went  over  to  New  York  last  week 
(before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  too),  and  the  heat  was  really 
oppressive;  a  shawl  was  too  warm,  and  a  parasol,  grateful.  What 
do  you  think  of  that?  But  it  was  a  beautiful  day!  The  wind 
blew  gently  from  the  south,  the  sky  was  covered  with  light,  white, 
fleecy  clouds,  all  nature  (New  York  nature!),  was  up  and  out, 
the  noble  Croton,  pouring  from  a  hundred  open  mouthed  hydrants, 
was  washing  our  dusty  high-ways  and  by-ways,  and  the  beautiful 
fountain  was  throwing  up  its  unbroken  shaft  of  purest  crystal 
high  in  air,  and  shivering  and  splintering  in  its  descent  into  a 
thousand  varying  forms  of  grace  and  beauty.  Only  think  that 
every  City  Hall  rowdy  and  Park  loafer  may,  if  it  please  him,  lay 
his  dirty  head  on  the  velvet  turf  that  surrounds  the  basin,  and  be 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  tinkling  of  the  merry  waters,  as  aristocratically 
as  the  very  Sultan  in  his  harem.  But  I  don't  know  that  I  grudge 
them  the  luxury, — and  upon  the  whole  I  think  it  will  be  rather  a 
pleasant  sight  of  a  sultry  summer  noonday,  to  see  the  lazy  dogs 
stretched  out  and  taking  comfort.  Marginal  references,  they, 
serving  to  demonstrate  the  adaptedness  of  the  means  to  the  end 
proposed  by  our  "City  Fathers"  in  the  erection  of  said  fountain, 
viz.,  the  health  and  refreshment  of  their  dear  (Democratic)  people. 

What  was  I  talking  about?  Oh,  the  weather — but  what  is  the 
use  of  trying  to  make  you  understand  that  it  is  pleasant  here,  that 
the  grass  is  green,  that  the  flowers,  yes,  the  real  live  violets  and 
myrtles  are  in  full  bloom,  and  shedding  fragrance  on  the  balmy 
air?  You  won't  take,  but  in  your  very  next  letter,  tho'  almost 
buried  under  the  snow,  or  with  your  blessed  eyes  and  chin  just 
(and  only  just)  above  the  muddy  road  that  the  rest  of  your  body 
is  floundering  through,  you  will  invite  and  urge  me  to  quit  this 
narrow,  dirty,  vile-smelling  town,  and  hie  away  to  your  delightful 
village.    Not  just  now,  I  thank  you!  .   .  . 

Your  accounts  of  little  Harriet  make  me  quite  in  a  hurry  to  see 
her.  If  she  is  too  forward,  you  had  better  ask  some  one  for  a 
receipt  for  "retarded  development."  When  you  get  it,  please 
copy,  and  forward  it  to  me,  for  our  Annie  comes  out  like  an  "early 
blow,"  and  /  don't  know  what  to  do  with  her.  What  troubles  and 
perplexes  me  most  is  her  variableness.  Seldom  is  she  two  days 
together  in  the  same  mood.  One  day  she  is  all  sensibility,  delicacy, 
and  grace.  She  speaks  so  sweetly,  moves  so  gently,  and  is  al- 
together so  exquisite  that  you  might  fear  "the  summer's  breeze 
might  visit  her  too  roughly,"  or  like  the  fairy  frost-work  of  a  night, 
with  one  rude  touch  she  might  vanish.  Then  she  calls  herself 
"Aunt  Esther's  rose-bud,"  and  sits  quietly  at  our  feet  all  day  with 
her  little  doll  or  book.  .  .  .  and  when  she  retires  at  night,  and 
folding  her  little  arms  about  our  necks  gives  us  the  last  kiss,  so 
lovingly,  we  (that  is,  Esther  and  I)  conclude  that  she  is  rather 
uncommon.  But  bless  your  heart,  the  next  morning  awakes  a 
little  rude,  noisy,  romping  girl,  that  must  be  chased  round  and 
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round  the  room  before  she  can  be  caught  by  Rosanna,  whom  by 
the  way,  she  has  ordered  at  the  top  or  her  voice  (and  the  top  of 
the  stairs),  to  "come  up  this  minute,  and  dress  her."  From  that 
moment  the  color  of  the  day  is  decided.  She  romps  with  Josey 
and  Johnny,  wears  an  old  cap  of  Joe's  on  the  top  of  her  head, 
slouched  over  her  eyes,  says  she  wishes  Ma  would  make  her  some 
trousers,  so  she  can  be  a  boy,  is  wild,  and  rude,  and  saucy  to  every 
body  in  the  house,  repeats  every  thing  bad,  or  that  she  thinks  is 
bad,  till  Johnny  opens  his  eyes,  and  exclaims,  "Why,  Ma!"  in 
perfect  astonishment,  and  even  Josey  (tho'  he  evidently  under- 
stands her  better),  looks  rather  doubtful.  .  .  .  And  there,  now, 
is  an  account  to  match  yours  of  Miss  Hatty. 

A  passage  from  an  article  in  The  Examiner  of  New  York, 
by  its  editor,  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Conant  of  the  next  generation, 
on  occasion  of  Mrs.  Howard's  death,  shows  something  of 
the  impression  made  by  her  upon  the  younger  element  of 
that  circle : 

Mrs.  Howard  was  a  woman  of  rare  graces  of  person,  mind  and 
heart.  Her  conversation  was  delightfully  piquant  and  vivacious, 
and  her  familiar  letters,  overflowing  with  wit  and  sentiment,  were 
the  joy  of  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  on  the  list  of 
her  correspondents.  But  beneath  the  sprightly  surface  there  was 
a  deep,  strong  current  of  religious  feeling,  and  her  life,  shaded  by 
many  sorrows  as  well  as  lighted  by  rare  happiness  in  friends  and 
children,  was  made  beautiful  by  her  trust  in  the  divine  goodness 
and  love. 

Nothing  could  be  more  charming  than  the  home  life  of  this 
rare  woman.  The  writer  can  never  forget  the  impression  of  his 
first  visit,  as  a  young  man,  to  that  lovely  home  in  the  old  house  in 
Hicks  Street,  Brooklyn  Heights,  where  most  of  Mrs.  Howard's 
life  was  spent,  and  where  she  died.  The  good  cheer  of  "free- 
hearted hospitality,"  the  breath  of  flowers,  of  which  Mrs.  Howard 
was  passionately  fond,  the  gentle,  pervasive  spirit  of  "good,  sweet 
womanhood"  that  made  its  atmosphere,  conspired  to  impress  an 
indelible  image  on  the  heart. 

Prominent  among  the  matters  that  engaged  the  interest 
and  energy  of  Mr.  Howard  were  those  of  religion  and 
church  extension.  A  member  of  the  old  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  then  on  Cranberry  Street  on  the  West  Side 
of  Fulton  Street,  he  never  lost  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
less  favored  East  Side,  but  entered  heartily  into  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  the  Jay  Street  Mission,  which  soon  became 
self-supporting  as  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church.  Here 
Mr.  Howard  regularly  attended  with  his  family  for  about 
five  years;  Mrs.  Howard,  however,  giving  her  afternoons 
to  the  service  of  the  Baptist  Church,  to  which  she  be- 
longed,— for  years  going  to  the  Oliver  Street  Church  in 
New  York,  and  later  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Brook- 
lyn, founded  by  her  father,  where  also  her  brother,  Israel 
Ward  Raymond,  was  a  foremost  worker. 

In  1845,  having  become  interested  in  the  more  demo- 
cratic polity  of  the  Congregational  churches,  Mr.  Howard 
with  thirteen  others  joined  in  the  movement  to  organize 
The  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  for  which  a  substantial  granite 
building  was  erected  on  Henry  Street,  corner  of  Remsen. 
The  minister  chosen  was  the  Rev.  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  Jr., 
who  remained  the  pastor  of  the  church  until  his  death  in 
1900.  One  vote,  however,  was  cast  for  the  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  the  young  son  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  a 
veteran  of  continental  fame  as  preacher  and  theologian. 
Mr.  Howard,  who  had  never  seen  Mr.  Beecher,  but  who 
was  drawn  by  all  that  he  had  heard  of  the  young  man's 
work  in  the  West,  was  the  one  who  cast  the  vote. 
/  When  the  enthusiasm  of  a  cause  once  enters  a  man's 
soul  he  is  apt  to  pursue  the  ideas  embodied  in  it.  The 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  then  under  the  pastorate  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  D.  D.,  about  this  time,  in  1847, 
were  building  themselves  a  new  edifice  on  Henry  Street, 
the  smaller  building  on  Cranberry  Street  being  regarded 
as  too  far  from  the  center  of  the  growing  West  Side.  Mr. 
Howard,  noting  this,  and  feeling  that  there  was  room  for 
another  Congregational  Church  in  Brooklyn,  met  one  day 
on  the  ferry-boat  Mr.  Cyrus  P.  Smith,  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  old  church,  and  asked  if  the  building  was  for 
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sale,  and  at  what  price.  He  soon  had  the  figure,  $25,000, 
secured  the  option,  by  a  payment,  and  then  sought  means 
to  compass  it.  He  went  with  his  idea  to  David  Hale,  of 
the  Broadway  Tabernacle  (Congregational)  Church  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Hale  cordially  responded,  and  engaged 
the  co-operating  interest  of  Henry  C.  Bowen  and  Seth  B. 
Hunt,  both  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims.  The  four  men 
agreed  upon  the  purchase,  and  Mr.  Howard  was  authorized 
to  make  the  negotiations,  which  he  successfully  concluded 
at  $20,000.  On  May  8,  a  meeting  of  six  men  accepted 
from  the  purchasers  the  use  of  the  building  for  church 
services;  and  on  Sunday,  May  16  (the  day  when  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  opened  their  own  new  building) , 
young  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  was  in  New  York  attend- 
ing the  "May  anniversaries"  of  the  missionary  societies,  at 
which  he  had  spoken  several  times  with  great  acceptance, 
preached  at  the  well-advertised  services  to  crowded 
audiences,  morning  and  evening.  On  June  11,  a  church 
was  projected  with  twenty-one  members,  and,  after  the 
usual  examination  of  the  proposed  articles  of  faith,  etc., 
by  a  council  from  neighboring  Congregational  churches, 
the  Plymouth  Church  was  on  June  13  formally  organized 
and  admitted  to  fellowship,  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  being 
the  preacher  of  the  occasion. 

Very  shortly  after,  Mr.  Beecher  was  invited  to  become 
the  pastor.  Although  feeling  a  special  call  for  work  in 
the  West,  he  was  attracted  to  this  field  as  giving  him  a 
church  new  from  the  beginning,  to  be  shaped  according  to 
his  own  ideas.  At  this  same  time  he  declined  a  call  to  the 
famous  old  Park  Street  Congregational  Church  in  Boston, 
because  it  was  old  and  famous.  During  the  summer  Mrs. 
Beecher's  ill-health  at  last  convinced  him  that  duty,  as 
well  as  inclination,  called  him  to  Brooklyn;    and  in  a 
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letter  dated  June,  1847,  addressed  to  "John  T.  Howard 
and  Others,"  which  is  preserved  by  the  church,  he  accepted 
the  call.  His  pastoral  labors  began  on  Sunday,  October 
10,  1847. 

The  little  band  had  their  time  of  struggle.  Few  of  their 
friends  believed  it  possible  for  the  new  church  to  succeed, 
so  near  to  the  Pilgrim  and  the  First  Presbyterian  Churches, 
and  the  religious  services — prayer  meetings — held  during 
the  summer  were  but  sparsely  attended.  In  1872  was 
celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Plymouth 
Church,  called  the  "Silver  Wedding."  Among  the  many 
interesting  papers  of  reminiscence  read  during  the  five 
days  of  re-union  was  one  called  a  "Letter  from  an  Aged 
Member."  This  was  written  (although  not  then  ac- 
knowledged), by  Mrs.  Howard,  then  in  her  sixtieth  year. 
Some  excerpts  may  be  of  interest.  After  referring  with 
warm  remembrance  to  the  "consecrated  ground"  where, 
in  the  great  revival  of  1831,  almost  all  the  young  people 
of  Brooklyn  had  been  gathered  into  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  letter  proceeds: 

Deep  in  the  hearts  of  old  Brooklynites  live  the  memories  of 
those  hours,  and  Plymouth  Church  inherited  a  rich  legacy  in  the 
possession  of  this  hallowed  spot.  The  passing  years  sent  forth 
many  colonies  from  the  old  church,  the  mother  of  us  all!  At 
length  Congregationalism  made  its  appearance,  and  many  of  us, 
whose  preference  was  for  the  polity  of  that  denomination,  found 
ourselves  attracted,  and  soon  established  in  pleasant  and  con- 
genial association  with  the  membership  of  the  Pilgrim  Church, 
and  sitting  with  great  delight  under  the  ministrations  of  its  gifted 
young  pastor,  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs.  Suddenly,  it  was  announced 
to  me  that  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  edifice  had  been  pur- 
chased, and  a  second  Congregational  Society  was  to  be  gathered. 
Being  intimately  associated  with  one  of  the  movers  in  this  new 
scheme,  it  became  my  duty  to  consider  the  measure.  I  did  con- 
sider, and  unhesitatingly  condemned  it.  The  Pilgrim  Church  was 
scarcely  two  years  old;  though  comprising  sturdy  material,  it  did 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  strong  enough  to  colonize.  ...  I  saw  no 
necessity  for  the  movement,  I  did  hot  sympathize  with  it, — my 
heart  was  with  the  Pilgrim  Church,  and  there  I  determined  to 
abide. 
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But  the  time  arrived  for  the  opening  of  the  house  to  whoever 
would  come  in;  and  when  I  thought  of  the  desolate  state  of  the 
Zion  I  had  so  loved  in  my  youth — her  empty  courts,  and  all  her 
tribes  gone  up  to  other  sanctuaries, — my  heart  was  moved.  And 
as,  through  the  long  summer  months  I  noted  the  thinly  scattered 
congregation  brought  in  from  the  highways  and  hedges,  I  felt  that 
I  might  do  some  good  by  simply  counting  as  one  more. 

Actuated  by  a  certain  half-pity  for  the  brethren,  who,  with  a 
hasty  zeal,  had,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  "gone  before  they  were  sent,"  I 
went  into  their  meetings  for  prayer,  and  my  heart  was  melted. 
If  ever  a  church  was  founded  in  a  thorough  consciousness  of  weak- 
ness, and  with  strong  wrestling  in  prayer,  with  cries  and  tears 
before  God,  it  was  the  Plymouth  Church.  .    .  . 

It  was  fortunate  for  me  that  I  improved  my  opportunity  of 
doing  good  by  adding  a  unit  to  the  gatherings.  For,  early  in 
October,  our  new  pastor  arrived,  and  my  season  was  over;  and 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  happy  to  find  even  a 
foothold  among  the  multitude.  .   .  . 

The  first  impression  made  by  Mr.  Beecher  was  a  little 
confusing,  even  upon  those  who  felt  his  sincerity  and  his 
power,  and  especially  upon  those  who  rested  in  quiet 
reliance  upon  the  "form  of  sound  words"  that  had  so  long 
contented  them.  A  passage  from  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Howard 
— as  one  for  all  reasons  well  disposed  towards  him — 
illustrates  this: 

To  Prof.  John  H.  Raymond 
Hamilton,  New  York 

Brooklyn,  Dec.  12th,  1847. 

My  dear  Brother  John: 

...  I  have  been  as  busy  as  a  bee  all  the  fall,  not  having  time 
to  think  my  own  thoughts,  much  less  to  write  them.  Tasker's 
new  church  relations  have  proved  all  absorbing;  not  that  I  mean 
to  intimate  that  they  are  a  complete  "suction,"  but  that  they 
literally  and  constantly  use  up  the  whole  man,  body,  soul  ana 
spirit,  leaving  me  pretty  much  all  the  care  of  the  family,  beside 
involving  me  in  a  new  circle  of  duties  as  "the  woman  that  belongs 
to  him."  I  could  not  think  of  half  the  hindrances  that  have 
interfered  between  me  and  my  pen,  nor  would  you  be  edified 
could  I  recapitulate  them.  Were  I  to  reduce  them  all  to  the  first 
elements,  however,  I  verily  believe  they  would  all  come  down  to 
Beecher,  Beecher,  BEECHER!  He  seems  to  be  a  subject  of 
universal  interest,  and  he  is  a  curiosity,  that  is  a  fact.  Don't  ask 
what  /  think  of  him,  I  can't  tell  you,  for  the  life  of  me.  I  only 
know  that  I  am  intensely  interested.    There  is  a  sort  of  fascination 
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about  the  man  which  I  should  think  was  produced  in  a  great 
measure  by  his  earnestness,  his  fervor,  his  impulsiveness,  his 
seeming  naturalness.  He  carries  one  along  with  him  by  the 
power  of  his  own  flow,  like  some  mighty  river  taking  the  very 
rocks  upon  his  bosom  of  impetuosity.  "They  say"  he  is  very 
loose  in  doctrine;  I  should  call  him  a  pretty  good  Methodist. 
The  Unitarians  like  him  because  he  preaches  good  works,  and 
calls  no  doctrine  by  its  name.  (I  am  a  little  afraid  sometimes  he 
don't  know  their  names,  nor  know  them  by  sight,  either, — but 
I  won't  judge  him  yet.) 

He  did  not  pass  a  very  good  examination  before  the  council 
who  met  to  install  him,  but  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he 
had  been  so  much  engaged  for  the  last  ten  years,  in  preaching  the 
love  of  Christ  to  a  rude  and  sadly  neglected  people,  that  he  had 
almost  forgotten  the  technicalities  of  theology  as  taught  in  the 
schools.  When  asked  about  Election,  Perseverance,  etc.,  he  said 
he  was  not  prepared  to  give  an  answer.  In  this  way  (as  you  will 
readily  understand),  an  impression  was  given  which  was  soon 
floating  about  the  community  that  he  was  "unsafe,"  and  to  be 
watched  a  little,  before  being  trusted.  The  hearing  public,  how- 
ever, seem  on  such  hints  to  have  merely  whetted  the  teeth  of  their 
expectation,  for  they  still  flock  to  hear  him  in  crowds,  almost 
every  pew  on  the  floor  of  the  church  is  rented,  and  "still  they 
come."  No  pewholders  think  of  getting  into  their  own  pew  unless 
they  go  an  hour  before  the  service  commences,  and  the  trustees 
work  harder  of  a  Sunday  than  on  any  day  in  the  week. 

Personally,  I  like  him,  though  he  is  rather  rough  and  "dreadful 
homely."  He  often  reminds  me  of  Robert,  and  can  turn  from 
grave  to  gay  or  vice  versa  about  as  quick  as  any  fellow  I  ever  saw. 
Oh!  what  a  contrast  he  is  to  Mr.  Storrs,  who  by  the  way,  is  grow- 
ing better  and  better  all  the  time,  his  people  say,  and  I  don't 
doubt  it.  As  a  matter  of  taste,  he  is  my  preference.  But  Tasker 
has  just  come  in  and  says  it  wants  but  a  quarter  to  eleven,  and  I 
must  finish  some  other  time. 

Good  night,  mon  frere, 

Susy. 

The  burning  of  the  old  church  building,  and  the  erection 
of  a  new  and  much  larger  edifice  in  1849,  accommodated 
the  throngs  that  flocked  to  it.  Plymouth  Church  and 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  not  only  became  dominating  ele- 
ments in  Mr.  Howard's  personal  and  family  life,  but  they 
have  been  factors  of  such  importance  in  the  religious, 
social,  and  political  life  of  Brooklyn  City  and  of  the  nation 
itself,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  here  a  passage  from  a 
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brief  address  by  the  late  Thomas  G.  Shearman,  who  had 
for  many  years  been  Clerk  of  the  Church,  as  to  Mr.  How- 
ard's part  in  the  beginning.  The  words  were  spoken  on 
occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  a  bronze  tablet  erected  in  the 
front  vestibule  of  the  church,  on  June  17,  1900, — twelve 
years  after  Mr.  Howard's  death.  The  inscription  reads 
as  follows: 

IN  MEMORIAM 

JOHN  TASKER  HOWARD 
Founder  of  Plymouth  Church 

"The  earliest,  and  latest,  and  life-long 
friend  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher."    H.  W .  B. 

Mr.  Shearman  said,  in  part: 

The  debt  which  this  church  owes  to  Mr.  Howard  is  a  very 
great  one;  for  to  him  is  due  the  very  existence,  the  original  con- 
ception, as  well  as  the  foundation  of  the  church;  and  to  him  not 
only  this  church,  but  Brooklyn  itself  owes  the  forty  years'  presence 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Mr.  Howard  was  a  singularly  modest 
and  unobtrusive  man;  and  it  was  so  contrary  to  his  nature  to 
push  his  own  claims  for  even  just  recognition,  that  for  twenty- 
rive  years  he  allowed  them  to  be  ignored,  without  complaint  or 
any  attempt  to  correct  the  erroneous  impressions  which  existed 
among  us  on  these  points.  It  was  fortunately  my  privilege  to 
ascertain  some  of  the  facts  in  time  to  correct  the  record  in  the 
Church  Manual  of  1874,  and  to  give  to  Mr.  Howard,  for  the  first 
time,  at  least  a  part  of  the  credit  which  justly  belonged  to  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1847,  Mr.  Howard  learned  that  the  old  church 
building,  which  stood  upon  this  site,  was  for  sale.  Without  con- 
sulting with  any  one,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  there  was  room 
in  Brooklyn  for  another  Congregational  Church  (there  being  then 
only  one),  and  that,  if  it  were  possible,  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
should  be  secured  as  its  pastor.  On  his  own  sole  responsibility 
he  secured  the  building,  paying  $2,000  out  of  his  own  purse,  to 
bind  the  bargain,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  consulted  some 
other  gentlemen  about  the  project,  and  asked  their  assistance. 
They  co-operated  generously  with  him,  all  joining  in  giving  notes 
for  the  purchase-money,  which  were  renewed,  from  time  to  time, 
until  taken  up  by  the  new  society;  but  the  idea  was  his,  and  his 
alone;  and  he  was  the  only  one  who  ever  advanced  actual  cash 
or  who  took  any  responsibility  which  was  not  shared  by  all  the 
others. 

He  cheerfully  took  upon  himself  the  chief  burden  of  the  work 
which  needed  to  be  done  in  those  early  days,  when  office  in  this 
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church  brought  much  labor  and  no  honors.  He  was  the  first  clerk 
of  the  church;  and  the  only  trace  of  any  assertion,  upon  his  part, 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  founder  of  this  church,  consists  in  the 
fact  that  he  inscribed  his  name  upon  the  roll  as  its  first  member. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  three  original  trustees  of  the  society,  and 
the  first  secretary  of  the  Sunday  School. 

Mr.  Howard  had  such  a  genial,  sympathetic  and  affectionate 
nature  that  he  made  warm  friends  on  every  side.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Mr.  Beecher,  coming  here  as  a  stranger,  and  finding 
in  Mr.  Howard  such  a  nature,  should  have  soon  learned  to  love 
him  with  a  peculiar  affection,  and  to  confide  in  him  more  fully 
than  he  could  in  any  one  else. 


It  is  no  easy  matter  to  tell  the  love-story  of  two  noble 
men.  One  of  these  was  a  genius,  destined  to  wield  a 
mighty  influence,  one  whose  varied  gifts — of  intellect,  of 
imagination,  of  spirituality,  of  multiform  knowledge,  and 
of  "the  power  of  speech  to  move  men's  blood," — have 
rarely  been  equaled.  The  other  was  a  man  of  mercantile 
training,  quick  to  perceive,  prompt  to  act,  energetic  to 
pursue,  yet  of  a  native  refinement,  cultivated  in  manner 
and  in  taste  by  reading,  by  wide  experience  of  the  world, 
and  by  travel.  Thus  differing,  they  were  one  in  being 
both  men  of  fine  sympathies  and  generous,  loving  hearts. 
Mr.  Beecher  had  brought  with  him  some  of  the  untram- 
meled  freedom  of  the  early  West,  while  Mr.  Howard  was 
both  by  nature  and  breeding  a  model  of  polished  courtesy. 
But  the  merchant  welcomed  the  young  pastor  with  an 
enthusiastic  affection  and  admiration,  and  an  appreciative 
sympathy  with  his  aims,  that  never  changed  or  faltered 
in  the  forty  years  of  their  intimacy — whether  in  sunshine 
or  in  storm;  and  the  splendid  young  orator  delighted  in 
the  friendship  and  confided  in  the  practical  sagacity  and 
counsel  of  his  ally  in  this  new  field.  The  ties  that  knit 
them  together  grew  ever  stronger  with  the  years.  And 
here  is  pertinent  another  extract  from  Mr.  Shearman's 
address  : 
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/  There  were  not  a  few  who  fancied  that  Mr.  Howard  rather 
/  followed  Mr.  Beecher  and  sought  his  society  than  that  Mr.  Beecher 
sought  him.  Now  that  both  of  these  dear  friends  have  passed 
away  from  us,  I  am  free  to  speak  of  the  truth  in  this  matter,  as 
Mr.  Beecher  himself  told  it  to  me.  The  personal  friendship,  the 
unchangeable  affection,  the  perfect  sympathy  of  Mr.  Howard 
were  always  among  Mr.  Beecher's  greatest  comforts.  He  was 
always  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  Mr.  Howard's  presence, 
even  though  no  word  passed  between  them.  The  mere  sight  of 
Mr.  Howard's  face  was  almost  a  necessity  to  Mr.  Beecher,  when 
preaching;  and  for  this  reason  Mr.  Howard,  at  Mr.  Beecher's 
request,  constantly  attended  the  Sunday  evening  services,  no 
matter  how  tired  he  might  be,  and  although  few  of  our  own  mem- 
bers attended  in  the  evening  with  any  regularity.  Some  of  you 
may  have  noticed  that  Mr.  Howard  almost  always  waited  for  Mr. 
Beecher,  and  walked  home  with  him,  after  the  evening  service. 
But  you  did  not  see  the  quick  glance  by  which  Mr.  Beecher  so 
often  asked  his  friend  to  wait,  nor  know  that  it  was  Mr.  Beecher 
who  walked  with  Mr.  Howard,  rather  than  he  with  Mr.  Beecher.'' 

In  these  active  years  of  ship-building  and  church- 
founding — between  his  fortieth  and  fiftieth  years,  Mr. 
Howard  presented  an  attractive  personality.  Rather  be- 
low the  medium  height,  he  was  yet  noticeable  from  his 
compact  build  and  quick  movement,  as  well  as  his  hand- 
some head — hair  fine  and  black,  growing  thinner  on  top; 
broad  white  forehead,  with  well  denned  eye-brows;  bright 
black  eyes  looking  pleasantly  through  gold-rimmed  spec- 
tacles; short  side-whiskers,  an  amiable  mouth,  and  a  rich 
color  in  his  cheeks.  His  dress  was  invariably  of  the 
neatest  and  quietest;  his  manner  typical  of  the  man, 
intelligent  and  self -poised,  but  markedly  cordial.  He 
was  ready  of  comprehension,  clear  of  thought,  and,  al- 
though not  given  to  talking,  he  wielded  a  facile  pen  and, 
whether  in  familiar  correspondence  or  in  business  paper, 
wrote  a  concise,  lucid  style. 

While  Mr.  Howard  was  connected  with  California 
steamship  matters,  he  made  a  number  of  trips  to  San 
Francisco,  and,  as  was  the  case  wherever  he  went,  he 
secured  many  friends.    About  the  year  1855  came  to 
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him  Colonel  John  C.  Fremont,  known  and  honored  in 
California  as  the  man  to  whom  the  United  States  chiefly 
owed  the  possession  of  that  bountiful  land.  Fremont  had 
bought  a  tract  of  land  in  Mariposa  County,  among  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  gold  was  afterwards 
discovered,  and  through  Mr.  Howard's  connections  he 
sought  financial  backing  for  its  development.  He  had 
removed  to  New  York  to  prepare  the  report  of  his  latest 
exploring  expedition,  and  to  seek  money  for  his  gold- 
mining  operations. 

In  1856,  the  newly-formed  Republican  party — com- 
posed of  independent  "mugwump"  deserters  from  all  the 
"Grand  Old  Parties"  of  that  day,  who  had  been  disgusted 
with  the  truckling  of  the  various  "organizations"  to  the 
slave-power — unexpectedly  nominated  Colonel  Fremont 
as  their  first  national  candidate  for  the  presidency.  His 
prominence  and  popularity  were  shown  in  the  enthusiastic 
unanimity  of  the  Convention,  which  broke  away  from 
the  political  leaders  to  nominate  him;  by  the  fact  that 
the  National  American  party  also  nominated  him;  and 
still  farther  by — what  is  not  generally  known — the  fact 
that  the  Democratic  leaders  had  also  offered  him  their 
nomination,  which  he  declined  on  account  of  their  position 
on  the  slavery  question.  Fremont  had  gained  a  world- 
wide fame  by  his  five  exploring  expeditions,  among  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  across  the  interior  deserts  and  the 
snows  of  the  Sierra,  for  railroad  routes  to  the  Pacific 
Coast;  his  activity  in  winning  California  from  the  Mexi- 
cans had  made  his  name  a  household  word  in  that  state, 
where  he  was  of  the  Free-Soil  party  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention;  he  was  elected  by  that  party  United  States 
Senator;  and,  so  widely  were  his  youthful  activities  known 
and  appreciated  that  there  were  no  less  than  seventeen 
towns  and  counties  bearing  his  name  in  different  states. 
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Naturally,  the  nomination  of  his  friend  and  associate 
Fremont  was  of  intense  interest  to  John  T.  Howard,  and 
he  entered  upon  the  political  campaign  with  energy  and 
zeal.  So  far  as  the  candidate  was  concerned,  a  large  part 
of  that  first  Republican  campaign  was  carried  on  from 
Mr.  Howard's  office  at  34  Broadway,  as  Colonel  Fremont's 
personal  headquarters;  and  it  cost  Mr.  Howard  about 
forty  thousand  dollars. 

The  part  that  had  been  taken  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
and  Plymouth  Church,  from  their  beginning  together,  in 
the  arousing  of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  North  is 
too  well  known  for  rehearsal  here.  When  the  anti-slavery 
forces  had  organized  the  Republican  party  on  the  ground 
of  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  Terri- 
tories, and  nominated  a  candidate  for  the  presidency — 
and  that,  a  man  of  admirable  career,  his  friend's  friend, 
whom  he  had  met,  and  delighted  to  honor — it  was  in- 
evitable that  Mr.  Beecher  should  throw  himself  into  the 
campaign  with  all  his  characteristic  force. 

Thus  not  only  Plymouth  Church,  but  especially  the 
Howard  family  circle,  through  its  double  interest  in 
Colonel  Fremont  and  Mr.  Beecher,  were  intensely  con- 
cerned in  the  contest.  The  years  had  brought  many 
developments  into  the  family  life.  The  intimacy  between 
Mr.  Beecher  and  Mr.  Howard  had  of  course  drawn  their 
wives  and  children  together.  The  joys  of  new  births  and 
the  griefs  of  baby  deaths  had  made  a  close  blending  of 
domestic  sympathies,  and  a  continual  interchange  of 
home  hospitalities  had  cemented  the  mutual  friendships. 
Mrs.  Howard,  brought  up  as  a  faithful  Baptist  Calvinist, 
could  not  at  first  accept  Mr.  Beecher's  free  treatment  of 
some  "sacred  doctrines,"  although,  like  his  thronged 
audiences,  she  felt  the  spell  of  his  eloquence  and  the  up- 
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lift  of  his  noble  spirit.  Passages  in  her  letters  of  the 
early  period  to  brothers  and  sisters  and  friends,  show  the 
interesting  struggle.  But  she  could  not  resist  the  frank 
and  hearty  nature  of  the  man  himself,  and  she  gave  him 
her  confidence  and  her  friendship,  which,  like  her  hus- 
band's love  for  him,  endured  unbroken,  unshaken,  to  the 
end.  Mrs.  Beecher,  a  woman  of  many  noble  qualities, 
was  a  hearty  partner  in  this  familiar  association,  and  the 
two  women  served  one  another  in  many  happy  exchanges 
of  sympathy — as  in  Mrs.  Howard's  devoted  ministrations 
in  the  illness  and  death  of  Mrs.  Beecher 's  twin  babies, 
Arthur  and  Alfred,  and  Mrs.  Beecher 's  nursing  at  her 
breast  the  little  Henry  Ward  Beecher  Howard  (1849)  who 
came  about  the  same  time  with  her  William  Constantine 
Beecher,  his  own  mother  being  at  first  not  able  to  nourish 
him.  At  the  time  of  the  Fremont  campaign,  Mrs.  Beecher 
had,  living,  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Howard  five 
sons  and  two  daughters — her  first  daughter  and  her  fourth 
son  having  died  in  infancy. 

But  other  elements  had  entered  the  domestic  circle. 
Mr.  Beecher 's  brothers  and  sisters  had  naturally  become 
frequent  visitors  at  his  home,  and  were  cordially  wel- 
comed by  his  friends  the  Howards.  And,  while  all  of 
them — original  and  interesting  as  each  one  was — were 
soon  on  friendly  footing  at  the  Hicks  Street  house,  a 
special  friendship  and  sympathetic  intimacy  had  grown 
up  between  Mrs.  Howard  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
That  sweet  lady  was  in  companionship  most  delightful, 
and  in  character  a  veritable  saint  of  Christ.  She  was  her 
brother  Henry's  most  intimate  friend  and  confidant  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  and  no  higher  encomium  than  that 
can  ever  be  passed  upon  him.  While  the  love  that  bound 
her  and  Mrs.  Howard  together,  their  long  mutual  visits, 
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their  beautiful  and  frequent  correspondence  by  letter, 
their  travels  together  with  common  experiences  of  happi- 
ness and  grief,  their  acute  common  sympathies  at  all 
points — these  things  made  the  friendship  a  most  significant 
part  of  Mrs.  Howard's  life;  and,  shared  as  it  was  by  Mr. 
Howard,  an  essential  constituent  of  his  life  also.  He  be- 
came Mrs.  Stowe's  adviser  and  helper  in  financial  matters, 
for  by  this  time  she  was  receiving  large  returns  from  the 
sales  of  her  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" — written  for  the  National 
Era  anti-slavery  paper  of  Washington  in  1850,  and  pub- 
lished in  book  form  in  1852 — and  from  other  books  of  hers 
for  which  there  was  great  demand.  Mrs.  Stowe  loved  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Howard,  first,  because  of  their  devoted  friend- 
ship for  her  brother  Henry,  and  afterwards  because  all 
her  sympathies  and  theirs  were  in  harmony. 

Two  episodes  will  illustrate  this.  In  the  fine  edition  of 
Mrs.  Stowe's  works  published  after  her  death  by  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
passages  in  the  Introduction  to  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  is 
contained  in  an  account  written  by  Mrs.  Howard  of  how 
Mrs.  Stowe,  one  night — during  the  familiar  freedom  of 
their  preparations  for  retiring,  in  the  same  chamber, 
during  a  visit — told  her  the  circumstances  of  writing  the 
death  of  Uncle  Tom.  It  was  the  kind  of  outpouring  of 
spiritual  experiences  which  could  be  made  only  under  the 
influence  of  most  intimate  communion.  It  was  so  strik- 
ing, and  dealt  with  a  matter  of  such  notable  interest,  that 
Mrs.  Howard  afterwards  wrote  out  her  remembrance  of 
it — and  she  was  gifted  with  a  most  tenacious  memory. 
After  Mrs.  Stowe's  death,  friends  persuaded  her  to  let  it 
be  incorporated  in  the  publishers'  narrative  of  the  making 
of  that  great  book. 

And  once,  during  a  visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  to 
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Mrs.  Stowe  in  Andover,  the  hostess  playfully  challenged 
Mr.  Howard — both  of  them  being  early  risers — to  meet 
her  at  dawn  in  the  garden  next  morning,  where,  during 
their  conversation  she  read  to  him  a  hymn  she  had  written 
at  that  exquisite  time  of  the  day.  It  was  published  at  a 
later  date,  and  many  will  recall  the  beauty  and  spiritual 
elevation  of  the  stanzas,  now  widely  known: 

Still,  still  with  Thee,  when  purple  morning  breaketh, 
When  the  bird  waketh,  and  the  shadows  flee; 

Fairer  than  morning,  lovelier  than  the  daylight, 
Dawns  the  sweet  consciousness,  I  am  with  Thee. 

Such  communings  of  the  inner  life  are  possible  only  be- 
tween those  whose  finer  natures  are  akin.  The  friendship 
with  Mrs.  Stowe  was  one  of  the  rarest  gifts  of  happiness 
vouchsafed  to  these  two  loving  and  lovable  spirits. 

There  were,  however,  other  and  very  intimate  additions 
to  the  circle.  Mr.  Howard's  brothers,  Dr.  Joseph  Howard 
and  the  Rev.  George  A.  Howard,  were  not  then  living  in 
Brooklyn,  but  his  sisters,  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Marvin,  Mrs. 
John  E.  Nitchie,  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Raymond  (wife  of  Mrs. 
Howard's  eldest  brother),  had  with  their  husbands  and 
families  long  been  conveniently  near  neighbors,  so  that 
the  group  of  boy  and  girl  cousins  had  become  quite  nu- 
merous, and  with  other,  collateral,  connections  of  both 
Howards  and  Raymonds  made  family  gatherings  of  con- 
siderable size.  In  the  summer  of  1855,  the  death  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Howard's  wife  resulted  in  the  coming  to  his  brother 
Tasker's  home  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Susan  R.,  then  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  who  dwelt  there  until  the  summer  of 
1883,  adding  a  pleasant  element  to  the  young  folk  of  the 
family. 

These  groups  were,  about  the  period  of  public  growth 
in  anti-slavery  sentiment,  reinforced  by  the  coming  of 
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two  brothers  of  Mrs.  Howard,  with  their  families — men 
who  had  spent  their  youth  in  Brooklyn,  and  who  in  pro- 
fessional lives  elsewhere  had  developed  convictions  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  atmosphere  radiating  from 
Mr.  Beecher  and  Plymouth  Church,  in  which  dwelt  the 
Howard  family.  In  1855,  Dr.  John  H.  Raymond  was 
called  from  his  English  professorship  in  the  University 
of  Rochester  to  organize  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute; and  the  Rev.  Robert  R.  Raymond,  who  had  re- 
cently retired  from  ministerial  duties  in  Syracuse,  New 
York,  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  English  Language 
and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  same  institution.  President 
Raymond  was  soon  located  in  the  house  adjoining  the 
Howards  in  Hicks  Street,  and  Professor  Raymond  in  a 
neighboring  residence  in  Henry  Street.  The  former  re- 
tained his  Baptist  connection,  uniting  with  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  then  removed  to  Pierrepont  Street,  while 
the  latter  joined  Plymouth  Church,  where  he  and  his 
family  became  prominently  helpful.  And  both  of  the 
men,  and  their  wives  and  children,  entered  immediately 
and  naturally  into  relations  of  sympathetic  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Beecher  and  his  work.  Thus  enlarged  and  enriched, 
the  family  circle  grew  more  interesting  and  interiorly  and 
mutually  interested,  especially  as  the  older  children  were 
now  young  men  and  women,  appreciating  the  privilege  of 
familiarly  seeing  and  listening  to  the  talk  of  their  elders 
\^  in  the  circle,  and  their  frequent  visitors,  the  Beechers. 

One  beautiful  custom,  perpetuated  for  many  years,  did 
much  to  hold  together  the  Howards  and  the  two  later- 
coming  Raymond  families.  Mrs.  Howard's  father,  Eliakim 
Raymond,  besides  the  usual  habit  of  morning  devotions, 
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had  been  accustomed  to  have  a  gathering  for  prayers  on 
Sunday  afternoon  just  before  tea,  and  at  this  familiar 
service  always  to  sing  the  old  hymn, 

"The  day  is  past  and  gone, 
The  evening  shades  appear,"  etc. 

/ 

This  was  continued  by  all  of  his  children  as  they  married 
and  reared  their  own  families.  Thus  it  had  been  observed 
also  for  already  about  twenty-five  years  in  the  Howard 
family,  Mr.  Howard  naturally  leading,  unless  some  guest 
was  present  whom  it  was  courteous  to  invite  to  conduct 
the  service.  When  the  two  Raymond  families  came  to 
Brooklyn,  the  cousinly  gathering-place  was  at  the  house 
of  their  sister.  Mr.  Howard  was  the  soul  of  hospitality, 
and  Mrs.  Howard  continued  to  be,  as  she  always  had  been 
and  was  to  the  end,  a  natural  social  center,  whose  cordiality, 
serenity,  intelligence  and  sympathy  were  enlivened  by  a 
ready  wit,  so  that  she  was  the  best  of  "good  company." 
Thus  the  practice  of  the  "Sunday  prayers"  continued  at 
the  Howard  home,  including  also  these  Raymonds.  As 
the  Raymond  brothers  were  ministers,  they  frequently 
accepted  the  leadership;  and  in  later  years,  when  Dr. 
John  Raymond  had  again  left  Brooklyn  and  Mr.  Howard's 
years  increased  upon  him,  Professor  Robert  Raymond  be- 
came the  regular  ministrant  until  his  death  in  1888,  after 
which  his  son,  Dr.  Rossiter  W.  Raymond,  continued  the 
familiar  office.  But  always  the  Sunday  prayers  were  held 
at  "Aunt  Susan's,"  until  the  last  year  of  her  life,  1906. 

This  pleasant  and  informal  "gathering  of  the  clans," 
then,  was  a  peculiar  bond  of  union  among  the  three  families, 
'  ind,  with  children  and  children's  children,  the  company 
often  numbered  thirty  or  more.    They  were  delightful 
occasions,  of  free  and  happy  social  intercourse;  and  often 
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in  the  seasons  of  national  perplexity  and  excitement,  and 
still  more  signally  at  times  of  family  distress  in  bereave- 
ment, they  brought  such  a  sense  of  close  human  sympathy 
and  of  the  nearness  of  Divine  help,  as  to  become  a  very 
precious  tradition,  to  be  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  words  of  the  quaint  old  hymn  and  the 
strains  of  the  old-fashioned  swinging  tune  (really  a  com- 
bination of  two  other  tunes,  but  one  well  adapted  to  this 
use)  will  never  cease  to  raise  a  host  of  tearful,  joyful 
memories  in  the  hearts  of  the  many  who  used  to  join  in 
that  singing. 

With  this  large  circle  of  family  intimates,  the  heads  of 
which  were  engaged  in  influential  labors,  and  with  the 
more  or  less  closely  connected  families  of  the  several 
Beechers,  and  all  of  these  finding  common  meeting  ground 
at  the  Howard  home,  there  were  drawn  in  also  many 
interesting  visitors  having  relations  with  these  friends — 
both  men  and  women,  of  private  worth  and  often  of  public 
place  and  power.  This  imposed  duties  as  well  as  pleasures 
of  social  and  hospitable  import,  and,  with  the  faithful  care 
of  her  house  and  children,  gave  Mrs.  Howard  a  full  life. 
Although  naturally  retaining  many  friendships  and  a 
never-failing  social  esteem  among  the  older  Brooklynites, 
she  found  little  leisure  or  desire  to  enter  much  into  general 
society.  Yet  she  kept  herself  in  active  touch  with  certain 
charitable  movements,  such  as  the  old-time  Bethel  fairs 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sailors,  the  Industrial  School  for 
Children,  of  which  she  remained  one  of  the  managers  until 
near  the  end  of  her  long  life,  the  Maternity  Hospital,  and 
similar  institutions,  in  which  her  excellent  sense  and  gift 
for  genial  management  straightened  many  a  tangle. 
After  all,  however,  her  home  was  her  most  beneficent 
sphere  of  activity. 
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During  these  absorbingly  interesting  years,  Mr.  Howard 
had  passed  from  the  regular  daily  conduct  of  a  business 
to  the  scarcely  less  strenuous  but  more  occasional  and 
episodical  life  of  a  promoter  of  enterprises  requiring  capital. 
In  1853  the  old  firm  of  J.  Howard  &  Son  had  closed  its 
affairs,  and  Mr.  Howard  was  interesting  himself  in  the 
new  Panama  Railroad  and  other  similar  enterprises, 
bringing  him  into  connection  with  men  of  large  means. 
In  Plymouth  Church,  although  he  was  for  many  years  on 
its  Board  of  Trustees,  he  found  that  his  personal  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Beecher  made  it  advisable  that  he  should  not  be 
prominent  among  the  workers,  and  at  last  he  even  with- 
drew from  the  business  board  of  the  Society,  although 
he  was  always  one  whose  counsel  was  sought  in  important 
matters.  But  he  was  a  never-failing  attendant  on  all 
the  services,  and  promptly  liberal  at  all  times  of  financial 
help  needed  for  good  works.  Mr.  Robert  Bussing,  Sr., 
to  whom  was  due  the  raising  of  the  Bethel  Mission  of  the 
church  to  a  place  of  large  usefulness  and  the  erection  of 
its  handsome  building,  used  to  tell  how  hard  he  found  it 
to  start  the  subscription  needed,  until  he  came  to  Mr. 
Howard,  when  the  cordial  reception  and  the  heading  of 
his  list  with  five  hundred  dollars  gave  him  both  a  sub- 
stantial basis  and  courage  to  go  on.  It  was  many  years 
after  he  had  left  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  Mr.  Howard 
was  elected  a  deacon  of  the  church,  and  so  long  continued. 

In  October,  1859,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  went  to  spend 
a  year  in  Europe,  accompanied  by  Annie,  their  eldest 
daughter,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  and  John,  their  second 
son,  two  years  older,  and  recently  graduated  from  college, 
together  with  Matilda  Howard  Marvin,  a  niece  of  Mr. 
Howard  and  a  favorite  cousin  of  the  young  folks.  They 
made  the  usual  tour  in  England,  passed  some  weeks  in 
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Paris,  then  went  through  Southern  France  into  Italy  by 
way  of  Toulon  and  a  traveling  carriage  along  the  Cornice 
road  to  Pisa,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Florence.  Here  they 
arrived  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mrs.  Stowe,  who  was  there  with  her  eldest  two  daughters, 
Harriet  and  Eliza,  and  Mr.  Beecher's  daughter,  Harriet. 
Within  a  short  time  Mrs.  Stowe's  son  Frederick,  his  friend, 
Samuel  Scoville,  just  graduated  from  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  where  Dr.  Stowe  was  a  professor,  and  the  How- 
ards' cousin,  Rossiter  W.  Raymond,  arrived,  traveling 
studentlike  on  foot,  from  Germany.  The  two  parties — 
Stowe  and  Howard — thus  reinforced,  spent  two  happy 
months  in  and  about  Florence,  lodging  in  separate  places, 
each  set  having  its  own  courier,  but  uniting  almost  daily 
either  all  together  or  in  groups,  for  trips  and  excursions. 
The  Stowes  preceded  the  Howards  to  Rome,  but  both 
parties  found  pleasant  apartments,  not  far  apart,  on  the 
Via  Gregoriana,  a  slope  of  the  Pincian  Hill,  and  passed 
two  delightful  months  in  that  city,  enjoying  the  same 
combination  of  independence  with  daily  fellowship.  Dur- 
ing this  time  Mr.  Howard  was  obliged  to  return  to  London, 
to  look  after  some  business  affairs,  so  that  when  the  two 
parties  started  for  Southern  Italy,  early  in  April,  they 
were  deprived  of  his  care  and  companionship. 

After  some  rainy  days  at  Naples,  with  neighboring  ex- 
cursions, they  went  on  April  24th  to  Sorrento.  Here, 
between  sunshine  and  showers,  they  delighted  themselves 
in  the  exquisite  views,  the  roses,  oranges,  beautiful  women 
and  handsome  men,  and  really  here  first  felt  the  charm  of 
Southern  Italy.  On  the  26th  they  drove  on  to  Salerno; 
and,  being  again  shut  in  by  two  days  of  rain,  the  company 
made  themselves  mutually  agreeable  with  song  and  jest 
and  story, — Mrs.  Stowe  especially,  who  wrote  and  read  to 
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them  the  first  few  chapters  of  a  new  romance,  "Agnes  of 
Sorrento,"  poetically  utilizing  characters  and  scenes  they 
had  just  encountered  during  their  two  days'  detention  in 
the  quaint  old  town.  Paestum  followed;  Sorrento  again, 
Capri,  Naples  once  more,  and  then  a  beautiful  drive  to 
Rome;  and  on  the  way  Mrs.  Stowe  fancifully  traced  for 
Annie  a  sketch  of  her  intended  story  of  "Agnes,"  promis- 
ing that  it  should  be  written  for  her. 

Two  days  in  Rome;  a  six  days'  drive  to  Florence  (where 
they  were  disappointed  not  to  find  Mr.  Howard,  he  being 
still  detained  in  London)  and  a  final  week  there,  brought 
the  parting  from  the  Stowes,  who  started  for  home  by  way  of 
Turin  and  Paris.  Miss  Hattie  Beecher  meantime  had 
given  her  heart  and  received  parental  permission  to  give 
her  hand  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Scoville,  Fred.  Stowe's 
manly,  handsome,  and  great-hearted  friend.  All  the 
young  people,  indeed,  as  well  as  their  elders,  had  been 
closely  drawn  together  in  sympathy  and  in  common, 
mutual  enjoyment.  They  had  been  four  months  together, 
during  the  last  two  as  one  family,  and  the  parting  was 
hard,  even  in  prospect  of  soon  meeting  again  at  home, — 
Scoville  and  Fred.  Stowe  having  accompanied  them  to 
Florence,  and  Rossiter  Raymond,  an  especially  enjoyable 
companion  for  old  and  young,  returning  to  Germany  to 
continue  his  studies. 

The  Howards  left  Florence  on  May  21st,  driving  by 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Padua  to  Venice,  which  they  reached 
on  the  25th;  and,  while  all  of  them  went  about  enjoyably 
in  that  romantic  city,  on  Sunday,  the  27th,  Annie  took 
cold  and  fell  ill,  with  fever  and  other  symptoms  like  a 
brief  attack  she  had  sustained  in  Naples.  On  May  31st 
they  took  the  railroad  as  far  as  Brescia;  and  June  1st 
arrived  at  Milan,  where  Annie  had  to  be  carried  up  to  her 
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bed.  For  five  days,  with  doctor  and  nurse,  and  the  con- 
stant ministration  of  her  mother,  her  faithful  cousin, 
Miss  Marvin,  and  her  brother,  the  dainty,  beautiful  girl 
suffered,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  June  6th,  even  while 
much  quieter  conditions  had  brought  hope  to  all,  she 
suddenly  passed  from  sleep  to  unconsciousness,  and  the 
end  of  earth. 

The  absence  of  her  father  had  been  Annie's  especial 
grief;  and  when  he  came,  answering  the  fatal  summons, 
it  was  a  sadly  crushed  little  family  group.  Mrs.  Howard's 
journal  concerning  these  dark  days  shows,  with  pro- 
foundest  grief,  a  wonderful  tenacity  of  faith  in  the  sus- 
taining heart  of  the  Father  and  sympathy  of  the  Saviour; 
indeed,  in  earlier  portions,  while  her  poetic  sensibilities 
and  clear  perceptions  amid  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of 
art  in  that  European  tour  are  mingled  with  many  touches 
of  her  wit  and  sense,  the  religious  atmosphere  of  her  spirit 
is  breathed  through  all,  and  was  the  influence  which  sup- 
ported her  through  this  desolation  in  a  foreign  land.  It 
was  a  time  of  blackness  of  darkness  for  the  stricken  sur- 
vivors. 

The  events  of  that  year  abroad  have  been  dwelt  on  with 
some  detail  because  both  the  bright  months  and  the  dark 
outcome  formed  perhaps  the  most  considerable  episode 
of  the  family  life,  deeply  affecting  not  only  the  few  who 
lived  through  them  there,  but  a  great  circle  of  friends, 
among  whom  the  brilliant-minded,  noble-spirited,  beauti- 
ful girl  was  prime  favorite. 

Mrs.  Stowe  was  of  inestimable  aid  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  at  this  time  by  her  lovely  letters ;  and  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning,  with  whom  both  Mrs.  Howard 
and  Annie  had  had  most  agreeable  relations  in  Rome,  also 
wrote  some  most  helpful  and  uplifting  letters  to  Mrs. 
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Howard,  besides  penning  for  her  comfort  that  deep- 
hearted  poem,  "De  Profundis." 

"Dear  Mrs.  Howard,"  she  wrote,  "when  the  young  go  away 
with  their  hands  full  of  unblown  roses,  who  shall  lament  that  they 
did  not  stay  to  sit  under  the  leafless  trees?  Why  yearn  for  our 
daughters  to  live  to  lose  their  daughters?  Let  us  consider,  of  all 
our  holy  dead,  that  the  lessons  they  learn  now  are  not  learnt  with 
pangs,  but  easily,  under  the  eyes  of  Him  who  loves  them  more 
than  we  ever  could.    The  'De  Profundis'  was  for  you." 

When  Mrs.  Stowe  published  her  "Agnes  of  Sorrento," 
she  prefaced  it  by  an  account  of  its  inception,  that  stormy 
day  at  Salerno,  concluding  it  thus: 

This  story  is  dedicated  to  the  dear  friends  who  first  listened  to 
it  at  Salerno.  Alas!  in  writing  this  a  sorrow  falls  upon  us, — the 
brightest,  in  youth  and  beauty,  and  in  promise  of  happy  life,  who 
listened  to  that  beginning,  has  passed  to  the  land  of  silence. 

When  our  merry  company  left  Sorrento,  all  the  younger  mem- 
bers adorned  themselves  with  profuse  knots  of  roses.  ...  A 
beautiful  girl  sat  opposite  the  writer  in  the  carriage,  and  said, 
"Now  I  will  count  my  roses;  I  have  just  seven  knots,  and  in  each 
seven  roses."  And  in  reply  another  remarked,  "Seven  is  the  per- 
fect number,  and  seven  times  seven  is  perfection."  "It  is  an  em- 
blem," she  said  gayly,  "of  what  a  perfect  time  of  enjoyment  we 
have  had."    One  month  later,  and  this  rose  had  passed  away 

There  are  many  who  will  understand  and  tenderly  feel  the 
meaning,  when  we  say  that  this  little  history  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Annie. 

One  of  Mrs.  Stowe 's  most  suggestive  religious  poems  is 
entitled,  "Lines  to  the  Memory  of  Annie." 

In  the  fair  gardens  of  celestial  peace 

Walketh  a  Gardener  in  meekness  clad; 
Fair  are  the  flowers  that  wreathe  his  dewy  locks, 

And  his  mysterious  eyes  are  sweet  and  sad. 
******* 
Thy  garden  rose-bud  bore  within  its  breast 

Those  mysteries  of  color,  warm  and  bright, 
That  the  bleak  climate  of  this  lower  sphere 

Could  never  waken  into  form  and  light. 

Yes,  the  sweet  Gardener  hath  borne  her  hence — 
Nor  must  thou  ask  to  take  her  thence  away; 

Thou  shalt  behold  her  in  some  coming  hour, 
Full-blossomed  in  his  fields  of  cloudless  day. 
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Another  choice  friend,  already  referred  to,  Mrs.  Hannah 
Conant,  wrote  some  inspiring  stanzas,  of  which  but  the 
first  can  find  place  here : 

Bird  of  the  radiant  plumage 

Glancing  in  the  sun, 
What  new  field  of  joyance 

Hast  thou  won? 
Thou  art  not  dead,  bright  creature, 

Death  hath  no  part  in  thee; 
Where  life  is  flowing  finest 

Thou  must  be! 

The  travelers  returned  to  America  in  July.  On  Sunday, 
August  25,  the  precious  body  arrived  from  Genoa,  and 
was  laid  to  rest  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  the  coffin  strewed 
with  flowers  by  the  assembled  friends.  "But,"  said  Mr. 
Beecher,  "the  fairest  flower  was  within.  Nor  was  the  root 
dead  because  the  leaf  had  withered.  Springing  from  a 
better  soil,  it  bears  immortal  blossoms,  fairer  and  sweeter, 
even,  than  on  earth." 

The  year  1860  was  for  the  whole  country  a  most  ex- 
citing one,  the  nomination  and  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  by  the  Republican  party  being  the  final  point  of 
disagreement  and  departure  for  the  Southern  slave-holding 
States,  the  agitations  of  Secessionism  and  Unionism  con- 
tinuing all  through  the  winter  of  1860-61.  Colonel  Fre- 
mont— who  after  his  defeat  for  the  presidency  in  1856 
had  quietly  returned  to  his  private  affairs — had  been 
during  the  spring  of  1860  in  London  with  Mr.  Howard, 
financing  his  California  mining  interests.  Mr.  Howard 
joined  him  there  again  during  the  winter  of  1861.  When 
after  the  Southern  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  in  April,  Colonel 
Fremont  offered  his  services  to  President  Lincoln,  he  was 
appointed  a  Major  General,  and  soon  went  home.  He 
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was  sent  to  command  the  Western  Department,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Howard  followed  General 
Fremont,  with  his  son  John,  who  had  returned  to  Europe 
in  the  February  before,  for  study,  and  was  then  at  Frei- 
berg, in  Germany.  Three  years  earlier,  in  the  summer  of 
1858,  John  had  with  his  father  spent  several  months 
visiting  the  Fremonts  at  their  Mariposa  cottage  in  Cali- 
fornia; and  now,  when,  like  thousands  of  other  Americans 
abroad,  he  went  home  to  take  part  in  the  stirring  events, 
General  Fremont  invited  him  to  service  as  private  secre- 
tary, with  appointment  by  the  President  as  captain  in  the 
newly  established  corps  of  "Additional  Aides-de-Camp." 

Mr.  Howard  accompanied  his  son  to  St.  Louis,  and  not 
only  were  his  methodical  business  ways  helpful  in  systema- 
tizing the  mass  of  correspondence  that  poured  in  upon  the 
new  department,  but  his  unobtrusive  efficiency  was  wel- 
comed by  General  Fremont  and  his  chief  officers  in  pro- 
viding arms  and  equipment  for  the  thousands  of  recruits 
who  nocked  to  St.  Louis  at  Fremont's  call,  and  by  Captain, 
afterwards  Admiral,  A.  H.  Foote,  in  organizing  the  river 
gun-boat  fleet.  Mr.  Howard's  intimate  connection  with 
Fremont  for  the  ten  years,  1855  to  1865,  made  inevitable 
the  transfer  of  his  interest  from  financial  to  military  affairs, 
although  not  himself  in  the  army.  He  had  a  great  faith 
in  his  friend,  and  pride  in  his  achievements  under  difficulties. 

Fremont's  great  and  thankless  task  was  not  adequately 
recognized.  Sent  West  without  a  line  of  written  instruc- 
tions, on  a  general  mission  to  free  Missouri  of  rebels  and 
then  descend  the  Mississippi,  his  brief  three  months  ac- 
complished much.  Finding  about  ten  thousand  troops 
with  enlistments  mostly  expiring,  he  left  fifty-five  thous- 
and, organized  and  equipped.  Finding  Missouri  a  hot- 
bed of  secession  and  turbulence,  he  left  it  quiet.    And  he 
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inaugurated  ideas  and  practices,  then  decried  by  authority, 
but  afterwards  found  essential  to  success:  the  hanging  of 
guerrillas;  exchange  of  prisoners;  free  use  of  cavalry; 
fortification  of  large  cities  (to  free  garrisons  for  field-ser- 
vice) ;  the  gun-boat  fleet  for  river  operations,  and  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  of  rebels.  His  proclamation  in  the 
last-named  matter  resulted  in  his  removal;  but  his  ad- 
ministration was  approved  by  the  Congressional  Committee 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  while  the  energy  of  his  second 
campaign,  in  West  Virginia  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
brought  praise  from  his  adversary,  "Stonewall"  Jackson. 
After  this,  at  his  own  request  he  was  relieved  from  com- 
mand, and  his  staff-officers  were  scattered  to  different 
parts  of  the  army. 

Mr.  Howard  was  with  his  friend  during  the  busy  pre- 
paratory weeks  in  St.  Louis,  and  during  the  summer  of 
1861  returned  to  England  in  pursuance  of  their  common 
interest  in  Mariposa  matters,  and  to  secure  arms  for  the 
needs  in  Missouri.  At  this  time  also,  at  the  request  of  our 
Navy  Department,  he  negotiated  with  John  Laird,  the 
great  ship-builder  of  Birkenhead,  for  iron-clad  vessels. 
Gustavus  Vasa  Fox,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
had  been  one  of  the  steamship  captains  of  J.  Howard  & 
Son  during  their  California  trade;  Mr.  Howard  had  long 
had  pleasant  personal  relations  with  Laird;  and  Asst. 
Secretary  Fox,  learning  of  Mr.  Howard's  departure  to 
England,  asked  him  to  request  the  Lairds  to  tender  for 
several  armored  vessels,  as  described  in  memoranda  and 
letters.  These  negotiations  fell  through;  but  in  1863, 
when  the  United  States  authorities  were  demanding  that 
the  British  government,  as  a  neutral,  should  detain  the 
armored  rams  building  for  the  Confederates  at  Laird's 
yards  (from  which  the  Alabama  had  been  allowed  to 
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"escape"  the  year  before),  John  Laird,  then  a  member  of 
Parliament,  replying  to  Cobden,  Bright,  and  other  friends 
of  the  North,  cited  this  prior  correspondence  with  the 
United  States  government  through  a  party  (whom  he 
declined  to  name  unless  by  permission,  which  he  urgently 
requested),  as  justifying  his  building  of  vessels  for  the 
other  belligerent.  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
denied  the  alleged  negotiations,  being  ignorant  of  the 
correspondence  of  Fox — who,  as  an  energetic,  practical 
manager  of  naval  affairs,  had  made  the  inquiries  in  fact, 
but  not  in  form,  for  the  Department.  Mr.  Howard  had 
only  to  produce  his  correspondence  with  Asst.  Secretary 
Fox  to  show  his  own  part  in  the  matter;  and  to  this 
Captain  Fox  assented.  But  Senator  Sumner,  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the  Hon.  William 
M.  Evarts  of  New  York,  fearing  lest  this  might  result  in 
the  release  of  the  Confederate  rams  and  consequent  war 
with  England,  earnestly  prayed  Mr.  Howard  to  sacrifice 
his  personal  interests  in  the  matter.  On  this  patriotic 
motive,  he  refrained;  his  connection  with  the  matter  be- 
came known,  but  without  his  co-operation.  Laird  could 
not  establish  the  official  character  of  the  negotiations; 
and  the  resolute  attitude  of  the  United  States  government 
and  its  representative  in  Great  Britain,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  enabled  the  English  Liberals  to  compel  the  reten- 
tion of  the  rams.  It  was  not  until  nine  years  after  Mr. 
Howard's  death  that  all  these  facts  were  made  public 
(New  York  Evening  Post,  February  13,  1897).  His  will- 
ingness, for  the  sake  of  serving  his  country,  to  endure 
obloquy — of  which  there  was  much  in  the  press  at  that 
heated  time — was  a  severe  test  of  his  genuine  patriotism. 

After  the  War,  the  family  life  was  continued  at  the 
Hicks  Street  home,  but  with  natural  changes.  Joseph, 
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the  eldest  son,  after  some  adventures  in  the  express  busi- 
ness in  California,  returned.  In  1S56  he  had  married 
Anna  S.  Gregg,  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gregg  of  Boston, 
the  pioneer  of  homeopathy  in  New  England.  On  his 
return  from  California  in  1860,  while  visiting  his  wife's 
family,  he  went  to  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  to  see  a  great 
shoemakers'  strike.  Deeply  interested,  he  wrote  a  graphic 
account  of  the  matter  to  the  New  York  Times,  and  was 
requested  by  the  editor  to  see  the  affair  through,  and  con- 
tinue his  letters.  This  resulted  in  his  entering  upon 
journalism  as  his  life-work,  which  he  pursued  with  diligence 
and  brilliant  success  until  his  death  on  March  31,  1908, 
— which,  happily,  did  not  occur  until  nearly  two  years 
after  his  mother's  decease.  There  was  always  a  peculiar 
sympathy  between  her  and  her  first  born,  by  reason  of 
their  intuitive  mutual  understanding, — both  being  gifted 
with  the  same  swift  perceptions  and  spontaneous  wit, 
while  Joseph's  affectionate  nature  inspired  him,  especially 
during  the  years  of  her  widowhood,  with  a  beautiful 
devotion  to  her  welfare. 
/    John,  the  second  son,  leaving  the  army  in  1865,  after 


two  years  of  newspaper  writing  in  1867  entered  the  pub- 
lishing firm  of  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.  (later  Fords,  Howard  & 
Hulbert),  founded  for  the  publication  of  "The  Life  of 
Jesus,  the  Christ,"  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Until  Mr. 
Beecher's  death  in  1887,  and  down  to  their  retirement 
from  business  in  1903,  they  published  his  works,  as  well 
as  many  others.  In  1871  John  married  Susan  Raymond 
Merriam,  a  daughter  of  George  Merriam  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  whose  wife  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Mrs.  Howard  mentioned  above,  when  they  were  both 
young  brides  in  Brooklyn,  and  who  had  named  this  daugh- 
ter after  her.    Mrs.  Merriam's  death,  in  1875,  brought 
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profound  sorrow  to  Mrs.  Howard,  since  their  more  than 
forty  years  of  friendship  had  been  an  unmixed  delight, 
with  never  a  shade  of  misunderstanding;  and  the  decease 
of  Mr.  Merriam,  five  years  later,  further  narrowed  the 
circle  of  her  best  friends. 

Edward,  the  third  son,  entered  mercantile  life  in  New 
York,  but  gravitated  to  the  business  of  advertising,  about 
when  that  began  to  take  on  larger  proportions,  and  is  still 
successfully  engaged  in  it.  In  1873,  Edward  married 
Clara  Kelsey,  a  daughter  of  Theron  Kelsey,  of  Brooklyn. 

Esther,  the  third  and  only  surviving  daughter,  in  1865 
married  Brevet-Colonel  Horatio  C.  King,  an  army  comrade 
of  her  brother's,  a  son  of  former  Postmaster-General 
Horatio  King  of  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  then  a  lawyer 
in  New  York,  and  later  removed  to  Brooklyn,  where  he 
still  resides,  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Between 
him  and  his  wife's  mother  there  existed  from  first  to  last 
a  most  affectionate  relationship. 

When  Joseph  married,  the  old  home  was  still  filled  with 
younger  children;  but  each  of  the  others  after  marriage 
lived  several  years  in  Hicks  Street  with  "Father  and 
Mother  Howard,"  and  had  children  born  there,  while  no 
disagreement  marred  the  intercourse  between  the  new- 
comers and  the  "mother-in-law." 

Henry  and  Frank,  the  youngest  two,  entered  Yale 
College— Henry  in  1868,  and  Frank  in  1869:  their  first 
parting,  for  they  had  come  up  together  almost  like  twins, 
going  to  school  together,  although  a  year  apart  in  their 
studies,  in  college-preparation  at  the  Gunnery  School, 
Washington,  Connecticut,  and  with  Mr.  Josiah  Clark,  at 
Northampton,  Massachusetts.  In  Frank's  sophomore  year 
he  showed  signs  of  weariness,  and  with  his  life-time  friend, 
William  C.  Beecher — a  class-mate  of  Henry's,  spent  several 
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months  in  Florida,  hunting,  fishing,  and  teaching  the 
poor  negroes.  He  returned,  finishing  his  sophomore 
studies,  and  in  the  fall  of  1871  entered  with  zest  upon  his 
junior  year.  Frank's  noticeable  manliness  and  indepen- 
dence were  coupled  with  a  peculiar  gentleness  and  thought- 
fulness  for  others,  while  his  clarity  of  mind  and  his  singu- 
larly pure  character  won  and  kept  the  admiration  and 
affection  of  his  instructors,  as  well  as  his  college-mates. 
But  pulmonary  weakness  developed  in  February,  1872, 
he  was  obliged  to  return  home,  and  on  March  16 — in  just 
four  weeks — he  passed  out  of  this  life. 

Two  other  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  had  died, 
in  infancy;  but  the  loss  of  the  two  especially  choice  ones, 
who  had  grown  to  beautiful  young  womanhood  and  man- 
hood— Annie  at  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  Frank  at 
twenty-two — was  indeed  a  depth  of  affliction.  Some 
words  from  those  less  near  to  Frank  may  afford  a  hint  of 
what  his  parents  felt.    A  class-mate  wrote: 

Mingling  with  us  in  all  our  sports,  not  singular  in  tastes,  in 
dress,  or  even  in  his  mode  of  thought,  he  yet  charmed  us  as  others 
do  not.  He  shed  about  him  a  sweeter,  more  ennobling  influence, 
springing  from  the  divine  essence  of  a  truly  spiritual  life.  We 
stopped  not  at  first  to  inquire  into  the  source  of  the  spell  which 
he  threw  about  us.  We  only  knew  it  existed.  We  were  happy 
with  him.  We  felt  ourselves  growing  better  from  association. 
We  were  content. 

And,  as  an  intimation  of  the  strength  as  well  as  sweet- 
ness of  his  character,  these  words  of  Mr.  Beecher  are 
significant : 

I  was  always  waiting  for  Frank.  He  had  never  shown  him- 
self. Much  as  there  was  very  striking  about  him,  I  always  felt 
that  we  had  seen  only  the  edge  of  color  in  an  unopened  bud.  .  .  . 
Frank's  was  a  great  nature,  that  could  never  get  its  full  swing 
and  power  except  in  the  broad  movements  of  human  life.  He 
was  made  to  be  a  man  among  men.  He  had  the  insight,  the 
sympathy,  the  sense  of  truth,  that  pointed  him  out  as  one  des- 
tined to  be  strong  in  power  upon  men. 
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The  grief  of  such  bereavements  either  embitters  those 
who  suffer  or  deepens  and  sweetens  them  in  character, 
and  in  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  the  latter  effect  was 
markedly  seen.  The  whole  great  circle  of  related  families 
was  drawn  more  closely  together  by  these  troubles,  while 
the  sympathy  of  many  friends,  and  doubtless  the  personal 
sharing  of  the  grief  by  the  two  friends  of  closest  intimacy — 
Mrs.  Stowe  and  her  brother  Mr.  Beecher — brought  a 
healing  balm.    And  life  went  on. 

Mr.  Howard  was  from  this  time  chiefly  occupied  in  the 
financial  forwarding  of  divers  American  enterprises  among 
his  many  business  connections,  especially  in  England  and 
Holland.  Between  his  first  voyage  and  the  time  of  his 
death  he  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  fifty-two  times. 

It  was  in  1872  that  the  foul  conspiracy  against  Mr. 
Beecher  began  to  show  itself,  and  for  three  or  four  years 
the  faithful  members  of  his  church,  who  stood  by  him  with 
unfaltering  loyalty,  and  even  more  deeply  the  circle  of  his 
intimate  personal  friends,  suffered  unspeakably.  It  was 
a  comforting  outcome  of  all  the  disputations,  and  legal  and 
ecclesiastical  complications,  when  the  great  Council  of 
Congregational  Churches  in  1876 — the  largest  and  most 
representative  of  divergent  opinions  ever  convened  in 
America — after  patient  inquiry  into  the  personal  and 
ecclesiastical  questions  involved,  concluded  with  an  un- 
reserved declaration  of  confidence,  both  in  the  criticised 
procedures  of  Plymouth  Church  as  being  strictly  according 
to  Congregational  usage,  and  in  the  conduct  and  character 
of  Mr.  Beecher.  It  had  been  a  weary  struggle,  but  the 
man,  his  church,  and  his  friends  were  thus  authoritatively 
justified.  Gradually  the  clouds  dispersed,  and  once  more 
the  sun  shone  forth,  so  that  when  in  1883  Mr.  Beecher 
reached   his   seventieth   birthday   anniversary,   he  was 
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greeted  enthusiastically  by  a  great  concourse  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  a  memorable  "reception"  at  the  Academy  of 
Music.  In  the  chair  was  Chief  Justice  Neilson,  who  had 
presided  over  the  court  that  tried  the  civil  proceedings 
against  him,  and  the  gathering  was  addressed  by  notable 
leaders  of  opinion  in  church,  city,  and  state,  uniting  in 
eulogy  of  his  great  career  of  service. 

This  was  all  an  essential  part  of  life  for  the  Howard 
family,  since  their  home  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  familiar 
resting-places  where  the  great-souled  but  often  weary- 
hearted  man  was  wont  to  resort,  sometimes  for  cheering 
companionship,  sometimes  for  simple  retiracy  and  repose, 
among  tried  friends  who  loved  him  and  delighted  to  humor 
his  moods.  The  household  of  Mrs.  Howard's  brother, 
Professor  Robert  R.  Raymond,  and  his  son,  Dr.  Rossiter 
W.  Raymond,  was  another  favorite  refuge  of  his.  The 
men  of  these  families  were  prominent  among  his  Plymouth 
Church  defenders;  the  women,  ardent  and  intelligent 
sympathizers;  and  all,  his  chosen  friends.  During  these 
dark  years  Mrs.  Howard's  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Stowe  was — 
if  possible — knit  closer  than  ever,  and  she  was  able  to 
return  to  that  saintly  woman  in  her  distress  concerning 
her  best  loved  brother,  some  of  the  consoling  strength 
ministered  at  the  time  of  Annie's  death  by  Mrs.  Stowe  to 
the  bereaved  mother.  Indeed,  for  about  eight  years  the 
affairs  of  Mr.  Beecher  and  Plymouth  Church  seemed  the 
preponderating  interest  in  all  this  family  circle. 

The  work-a-day  world  still  had  to  roll,  however,  and  in 
1876  and  again  in  1878  Mrs.  Howard  accompanied  her 
husband  on  his  business  trips  abroad,  in  1878  remaining 
nearly  a  year,  and  extending  travel  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 
During  the  seventies,  Mr.  Howard's  early  interest  in  new 
enterprises — some  of  them  too  early  for  accomplishment 
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then,  although  finding  effective  popular  support  later — 
was  shown  in  the  beginning  of  a  cable  railway  up  Montague 
Street,  Brooklyn,  from  the  Wall  Street,  New  York,  ferry; 
the  idea  of  a  sub-way  railroad  under  Broadway,  New 
York,  for  which  an  experimental  tunnel  was  started  at 
the  corner  of  Warren  Street;  and  in  the  eighties  he  was 
among  the  incorporators  of  "The  New  York  and  Hudson 
Valley  Aqueduct  Company,"  for  supplying  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  with  water  from  the  upper  Hudson  and  the 
Adirondack  region — a  project  too  great  for  that  time,  but 
now  in  course  of  magnificent  fulfilment. 

Besides  the  public  institutions  of  Brooklyn  already 
mentioned,  in  which  Mr.  Howard's  enterprise  and  civic 
spirit  led  him  to  take  interest,  should  be  mentioned  the 
Polytechnic  Institute;  the  Academy  of  Music;  the  Ma- 
ternity Hospital,  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Children, 
in  which  Mrs.  Howard  was  so  long  active;  and  especially 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  Director, 
Vice-President,  and  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
for  many  years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  an  honorary 
member.  While  neither  artist  nor  musician,  Mr.  Howard 
was  a  man  of  native  and  cultivated  taste  in  all  esthetic 
lines;  whether  at  home  or  abroad  he  used  every  oppor- 
tunity for  such  enjoyments — being,  for  instance,  among 
the  first  pilgrims  to  Bayreuth,  at  the  opening  of  Wagner's 
great  Festival-Theater,  in  1872,  while  the  English  choral 
and  instrumental  concerts  were  familiar  to  him,  and  the 
early  orchestral  societies  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  his 
frequent  resorts.  He  frequented  the  art  galleries  of  both 
continents,  and  had  himself  gathered  some  fine  paintings. 

As  the  years  passed,  the  lovable  social  qualities  in  Mr. 
Howard's  character  seemed  to  grow  even  mellower  and 
riper.    Ever  a  man  of  faith,  prompt  to  perceive  and  liberal 
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to  sustain  the  promise  of  larger  good  in  the  small  begin- 
nings of  things  worthy,  he  retained  this  element  and  the 
unfailing  hopefulness  that  was  a  fount  of  encouragement 
to  all  associated  with  him,  even  down  to  old  age.  Very 
shortly  before  his  death,  in  his  eightieth  year,  in  response 
to  his  endeavor  to  interest  a  friend  in  a  railway  enterprise, 
he  was  met  by  the  friend's  objection  that  in  his  seventieth 
year  he  was  too  old  to  enter  upon  any  new  undertaking, 
which  naturally  brought  from  Mr.  Howard  a  humorously 
reproachful  contrast  to  his  own  persistent  activity.  Thus 
faith  and  hope  inspired  him,  and  so  loving  a  spirit  actuated 
him  in  word  and  deed  that  friends  warmly  cherished  him, 
acquaintances  and  casually-met  strangers  were  attracted 
by  him,  and  his  great  family  circle — from  the  oldest  of 
his  contemporaries  to  the  youngest  great-grandchildren — 
held  him  in  an  exceptionally  affectionate  and  tender 
regard. 

On  March  8,  1887,  his  own  choicest,  dearest  friend,  Mr. 
Beecher,  passed  from  earthly  life.  With  this  seemed  to 
go  Mr.  Howard's  strength  and  vitality.  He  had  for  years 
suffered  from  rheumatic  troubles;  after  Mr.  Beecher's 
death  these  pains  ceased,  and  although  his  general  health 
seemed  good,  and  he  maintained  his  interest  in  affairs,  it 
was  clear  that  his  elasticity  was  impaired,  and  his  ready 
smile  betokened  a  gentle  patience  instead  of  his  old-time 
cheeriness.  It  was  therefore  with  grief  rather  than  sur- 
prise that,  in  just  about  a  year — on  March  22,  1888 — his 
wife  and  children  surrounded  the  bed  on  which  he  had  been 
laid  after  a  slight  attack  of  vertigo  as  he  was  about  to 
descend  to  his  breakfast,  saw  him  sink  into  a  deep  sleep, 
and  within  a  few  hours  quietly  cease  breathing.  It  was 
unexpected,  because  he  had  seemed  perfectly  well,  yet  in 
looking  back  his  dear  ones  saw  how  the  path  had  been 
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declining.  Despite  the  tears  and  outward  tokens  of  grief 
at  the  loss  of  this  revered  and  beloved  figure  from  the 
family  life,  a  sense  of  gratitude  pervaded  all  hearts  in  that 
he  had  been  spared  the  suffering  of  long  illness,  but  had 
been  granted  an  ideal  translation  to  the  larger  life. 

Mr.  Howard's  funeral  in  Plymouth  Church,  after  a 
private  service  at  the  home,  was  very  largely  attended. 
Some  ninety  members  of  the  Society  of  Old  Brooklynites 
were  there,  and  many  prominent  men  of  Brooklyn  and 
New  York,  besides  the  throng  of  Plymouth  folk.  The 
Rev.  S.  B.  Halliday,  Dr.  Edward  Beecher  and  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  conducted  the  service,  Dr.  Beecher  mentioning 
Mr.  Howard's  inspiration  in  founding  the  church,  and  the 
devoted  friendship  between  him  and  the  pastor;  while 
Dr.  Abbott  said,  "he  carried  the  love  of  Christ  in  his  face, 
and  by  his  work  taught  others  how  to  live  as  Christians." 

At  a  memorial  meeting  of  Plymouth  Church,  March  23, 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman  and  others 
paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Howard's  character  and  life.  The 
following  words  from  remarks  by  Dr.  Rossiter  W.  Ray- 
mond were  peculiarly  apt,  especially  as  to  two  character- 
istic traits  of  the  man  : 

The  first  was  his  extraordinary,  indomitable  energy  and  hope. 
I  remember  some  forty  years  ago  sitting  in  his  counting-room  in 
New  York,  where  the  business  that  was  going  on  seemed  to  stretch 
to  every  corner  of  the  world.  There  was  all  the  bustle  of  active 
business  life,  presided  over  by  a  central  organized  power,  and  to 
that  office  many  great  enterprises  and  deeds  of  national  explora- 
tion might  be  traced.  .  .  .  About  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  a 
city  of  Germany  I  heard  discussion  of  a  great  canal  that  the  Danish 
government  had  just  completed,  and  learned  that  fifteen  years 
before,  John  T.  Howard  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
to  the  importance  of  such  a  line  of  communication  and  offered 
to  construct  it.  No  matter  if  it  was  half  way  around  the  world, 
if  a  thing  were  worth  doing,  this  man  was  ready  to  point  it  out 
and  propose  it. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  when  commercial  or  financial  adversity 
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came  upon  him,  he  met  it  with  a  courage  and  a  buoyancy  of  dis- 
position that  I  have  never  seen  equaled.    Whatever  the  vicissi 
tudes  of  fortune,  they  were  always  cheerfully  met  and  never 
mourned  over. 

The  other  characteristic  of  Mr.  Howard  that  I  would  recall 
was  his  gentleness,  shown  most  strikingly  in  his  affection  for 
children.  For  a  man  so  strong  in  intellectual  vigor  this  was  re- 
markable, since  gentle  and  tender  men  are  sometimes  weak.  This 
man,  who  to  the  day  of  his  death  could  command  the  attention 
of  a  syndicate  of  bankers,  could  impress  himself  and  his  tenderness 
upon  the  youngest  child. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Beecher  was  the  great  trouble  of  his  life; 
when  this  wave  went  over  his  head  he  seemed  never  to  recover 
from  it.  He  could  build  up  a  new  fortune  upon  the  ruins  of  an 
old  one,  but  he  could  not  build  up  a  new  life  upon  that  which  had 
been  made  vacant  by  the  loss  of  his  dearest  friend.  He  grew 
feebler,  failed  in  strength,  and  faded  away.  May  such  friends  be 
united  at  last,  and  forever! 

On  the  following  Sunday,  March  25,  Dr.  Abbott  preached 
in  Plymouth  Church  on  the  "open  door"  of  opportunity 
that  God  sets  before  men,  and  the  power  of  Christian 
vision  to  see  and  courage  and  purpose  to  avail  of  it.  After 
illustrating  from  well-known  examples  in  commerce  and 
statecraft,  he  added: 

He  who  has  just  stepped  out  from  the  Plymouth  Church  on 
earth  into  the  Plymouth  Church  in  Heaven  illustrates  this  word  I 
wish  to  speak  to  you  this  morning.  It  is  easy  enough  for  us, 
looking  back,  to  see  that  there  was  a  great  opportunity  for  Chris- 
tian work  in  Brooklyn  forty-four  years  ago;  easy  enough,  now 
that  the  book  is  written,  to  see  what  might  have  been  written; 
easy  enough  for  us,  now  that  the  great  prophet's  voice  is  dead, 
to  see  that  he  was  a  great  prophet,  for  the  work  of  his  genius  has 
proved  it.  But  forty-four  years  ago,  when  Brooklyn  was  a  city 
of  about  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  when  there  was  not  a  Con- 
gregational Church — a  church  of  the  Puritans — in  all  Brooklyn, 
then  John  T.  Howard  said  there  ought  to  be  one;  not  that  he 
cared  for  Congregationalism  above  any  other  isms  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  but  that  he  cared  for  liberty  of  thought  and  of  action, 
for  progress,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  forward-march  in  the  church: 
and  so  he  joined  with  others  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  Church 
of  the  Pilgrims. 

Dr.  Abbott  then  mentioned  Mr.  Howard's  vote  for 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  pastor  of  that  church,  his  pushing 
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forward  within  two  years  to  found  another  church  of  like 
faith — the  Plymouth,  and  his  successful  exertions  to 
secure  the  young  son  of  Lyman  Beecher  for  its  pastor: 

While  many  doubted,  there  was  one  man  who  had  the  vision 
to  see  a  great  opportunity  and  the  courage  to  pursue  it,  the 
vision  to  see  a  great  genius  in  the  unknown  preacher  and  the 
courage  to  adhere  to  him.  And  in  after  years,  when  men  reviled 
and  assailed,  he  was  one  of  those  who  stood  firm  and  strong 
by  his  pastor  and  his  church,  with  a  courage  as  unwavering  as  his 
vision  had  been  clear.  These  two  qualities — vision  and  courage — 
are  equally  necessary  if  we  would  avail  ourselves  of  opportunity. 

The  officers  of  Plymouth — the  Board  of  Deacons  of  the 
Church  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Society — men 
individually  and  collectively  strong,  both  in  the  world's 
work  and  in  Christian  effort,  passed  a  Minute  for  official 
expression  of  the  memory  in  which  the  Church  should  hold 
this  first  member  upon  their  rolls,  concluding  as  follows: 

His  simple  faith,  unostentatious  courage,  quiet  but  invincible 
hopefulness,  imperturbable  cheerfulness,  unfailing  charity  and 
sagacious,  courageous,  but  pacific  counsels  made  him  one  of  the 
wisest,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  friends  of  both  church 
and  pastor,  through  the  varied  and  often  stormy  experiences  of 
nearly  half  a  century  of  eventful  life. 

Finally,  since  this  enterprising,  forceful,  honorable  man 
of  the  world,  this  earnest  working  Christian,  this  devoted 
husband,  faithful  and  tender  father,  this  liberal  citizen 
and  loyal  patriot,  held  as  his  dearest  possession  the  affec- 
tion and  intimacy  binding  a  great  soul  to  his  own,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  repeat  here  the  inscription  written  in  a 
book  given  by  the  pastor  to  the  parishioner,  and  noted 
above  as  inscribed  on  the  bronze  tablet  erected  by  the 
church : 

JOHN  TASKER  HOWARD 
"The  earliest,  and  latest,  and  life-long 
friend  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher." 
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Memorable  for  his  own  life  and  achievements,  his  name 
finds  additional  luster  from  association  with  that  great 
genius  and  power  for  good,  who  cherished  him  as  intimate. 

3|C  SfC  SfC  9|C 

O  friendship,  equal-poised  control, 
O  heart,  with  kindliest  motion  warm, 
O  sacred  essence,  other  form, 

O  solemn  ghost,  O  crowned  soul! 

When  Mr.  Beecher  passed  away,  there  was  in  the  family 
circle  some  apprehension  lest  the  bereavement  might  have 
a  serious  effect  upon  Mrs.  Howard,  who  intimately  shared 
with  her  husband  the  wealth  of  that  great  friendship. 
Forty  years'  growth  of  such  close  mutual  confidence  and 
communion  cannot  be  suddenly  broken  off  without  leav- 
ing a  sore  wound;  and  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Stowe  too  was 
a  cherished  member  of  this  little  league  of  affection,  with 
the  thought  of  her  grief,  made  the  trouble  even  deeper. 
Yet  Mrs.  Howard's  nature  seemed  to  rise  rather  than 
droop  under  that  blow — the  sense  of  past  happiness  and 
present  loss  overborne  by  a  realization  of  the  friend's 
continued  life  and  a  trust  in  future  reunion;  while  Mr. 
Howard,  by  nature  more  demonstrative  of  emotion  and, 
doubtless,  weakened  in  body  and  spirit  by  the  cares  and 
struggles  of  a  long  life  of  effort,  was  the  one  who  sank. 

The  death  of  her  husband,  however,  was  a  different 
matter.  When  suddenly  Mrs.  Howard  saw  herself,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-six,  cut  off  from  the  unfailing  love  and 
solicitous  tenderness  of  him  who  had  for  fifty-seven  years 
been  her  companion,  her  comfort  and  stay,  she  seemed 
overwhelmed  and  hopeless.  Despite  all  the  cares,  the 
differences  of  view  that  intelligent  comrades  must  ex- 
perience, the  changes  of  fortune,  the  inevitable  crossings 
of  wish  and  will  that  life  brings, — the  married  life  of  these 
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two  had  been  exceptionally  full  of  happiness  and  mutual 
contentment.  Their  harmony  in  the  chief  ideas,  princi- 
ples, purposes  and  doings  of  their  course  together,  their 
sympathy  in  matters  of  religion,  politics,  charity,  the 
rearing  of  their  children,  hospitality,  and  choice  of  friends, 
had  resulted  in  a  happy  home.  Whichever  had  gone  first 
must  have  left  a  weary  blank  for  the  other. 

Mrs.  Howard  gradually  rallied  from  this,  however,  and, 
while  not  at  first  hopeful,  was  after  a  while  her  quiet, 
serene  self  again.  Always  intending  to  buy  or  build  a 
more  commodious  residence  than  the  simple  three-story 
brick  house  he  had  rented  on  Hicks  Street  in  1844,  Mr. 
Howard  had  continued  to  lease  that  dwelling,  and  in  it 
he  died.  When,  shortly  after,  the  landlord  asked  if  Mrs. 
Howard  would  renew  the  lease  for  the  customary  five 
years,  she  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  said  that  she  shouldn't 
live  to  see  the  end  of  it.  This  resulted  in  her  renting  the 
house,  from  year  to  year,  for  eighteen  years.  For  she 
was  eminently  a  wholesome  woman,  in  body  and  spirit, 
and,  as  the  shocked  nerves  regained  their  tone,  her  native 
sweetness  and  contentment  took  sway  once  more,  her 
religious  nature  and  habit  of  mind  gave  her  again  her 
steady  trust  in  the  Heavenly  Father's  care,  and,  while 
neither  expecting  nor  wishing  an  extended  life,  she  quietly 
faced  whatever  was  to  be  provided  for  her,  was  happy, 
and  grew  strong  in  bodily  health. 

Mrs.  Howard's  children  at  the  time  of  her  husband's 
death  were  mostly  married  and  living  with  their  families — 
Joseph  in  New  York;  John  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey; 
Edward  and  Esther  (Mrs.  H.  C.  King),  in  Brooklyn, 
neither  of  these  far  from  the  mother,  and  both  of  them, 
with  their  families,  giving  her  constant  and  much  appre- 
ciated, helpful  attention.    While  she  knew  how  welcome 
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she  would  have  been  in  any  of  their  homes,  Mrs.  Howard 
could  not  bear  to  leave  the  scene  of  so  many  happy  years, 
and  remained  in  Hicks  Street,  where  she  did  not  lack  a 
loving  family.  Henry,  the  only  unmarried  one  of  her 
children,  became  the  man  of  the  house  and,  so  far  as  any 
one  could,  took  his  father's  place.  At  the  time  of  Mr. 
Howard's  death,  Mrs.  Hannah  L.  Olmsted,  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr.  George  Merriam  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and 
her  step-daughter,  Miss  Jessie  S.  Olmsted,  were  there, 
and  their  affectionate  ministrations  were  of  exceeding 
comfort  to  Mrs.  Howard,  especially  during  the  first  months 
of  her  bereavement.  They  happily  returned  in  the  fall, 
after  the  summer  outing,  and  remained  until  the  summer 
of  1889. 

The  advancing  years  during  this  epoch  seemed  freighted 
with  sorrow  for  Mrs.  Howard.  Her  best  loved  companions 
were  passing  away.  Her  elder  brother,  President  John 
H.  Raymond  of  Vassar  College — the  one  closest  to  her  in 
age,  with  whom  from  childhood  she  had  been  especially 
congenial — had  died  in  1878:  then  came  a  respite.  But 
1887  and  1888  were  grievous  years.  In  January,  1887, 
died  her  eldest  brother,  Israel  Ward  Raymond,  at  his 
home  in  San  Francisco.  Shortly  after,  she  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Raymond — not  only  her  brother's  wife  but  Mr.  Howard's 
own  sister — as  follows  : 

This  shock  has  had  its  usual  effect  upon  me  physically.  A 
something  seems  to  have  struck  across  my  nerves,  and  all  vigor 
to  have  gone  out  of  them.  My  mind  goes  back — ever  farther 
and  farther — even  to  the  days  of  childhood,  when  Ward  was  my 
ideal  of  all  knowledge  and  good  judgment;  then  to  our  youthful 
home,  in  which  Tasker  and  you  came  into  our  (Raymond)  circle, 
and  added  so  much  t6  our  happiness.  Then  came  the  many, 
many  happy  years  when  our  children  were  coming  up  to  maturity 
together — united  and  loving,  as  their  parents  had  been  before 
them.  How  earnestly  I  have  heard  my  father  pray  (in  this  same 
old  parlor  where  I  am  writing),  that  his  children  might  be  one.  I 
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smiled  inwardly,  and  thought  "Why,  of  course,  they  would  be 
united;"  but  I  did  not  then  know  the  world  and  its  dividing  in- 
fluences. And  now  that  for  seventy  years  and  more  the  same 
love  and  unfailing  interest  is  manifested  through  the  whole  circle, 
I  believe  that  those  prayers  were  answered. 

This  was  in  January.  In  February,  died  her  life-long 
friend,  Esther  Church,  who  for  fourteen  years  had  been 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Conant — the  gifted  Mrs.  Conant 
of  earlier  years  having  died  in  1865;  in  March,  Mr.  Beecher 
passed  onward;  in  February,  1888,  her  long-time  friend, 
Miss  Sarah  Fiske,  died;  in  March  her  husband,  and  in 
November  of  that  same  year  Professor  Robert  R.  Ray- 
mond, not  only  a  very  dear  brother  but  one  whose  com- 
panionship and  the  sense  of  whose  nearness  she  deeply 
missed.  In  April,  1891,  also  departed  not  only  her  ancient 
friend,  Dr.  Conant,  but  her  brother  Robert's  widow — 
the  beloved  "Aunt  Mary  Anna"  of  the  large  circle.  Thus 
one  by  one  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  her  own  generation 
were  disappearing,  and  Mrs.  Howard  clung  with  increas- 
ing affection  to  her  only  sister,  Mrs.  George  R.  Bliss,  ten 
years  her  junior.  For  several  years  before  Mr.  Howard's 
death,  Mrs.  Howard  had  usually  spent  some  weeks  of  the 
spring  with  this  sister  in  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
the  autumn  Mrs.  Bliss  would  come  to  her  in  Brooklyn. 
After  that  event,  and  especially  after  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Bliss  in  1893,  Mrs.  Bliss  spent  more  time  in  Brooklyn 
with  her  sister,  who  went  about  less  and  less.  Meantime, 
the  circle  of  Mrs.  Howard's  generation  continued  to  nar- 
row. In  June,  1896,  died  Mr.  Howard's  sister,  Mrs. 
Maria  Nitchie,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  another 
sister,  Mrs.  Matilda  Wickes;  his  remaining  brother,  Rev. 
Dr.  George  A.  Howard,  for  fifty  years  a  beloved  pastor  in 
Catskill,  New  York,  passing  onward  in  May,  1898.  The 
other  sister,  Mrs.  Annie  H.  Church,  had  died  in  1871. 
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For  many  years,  Mrs.  Howard  had  become  accustomed 
to  spend  her  summers  in  Washington,  Connecticut,  where 
she  found,  and  until  she  ceased  going  there,  two  years 
before  her  death,  retained,  many  admiring  friends,  both 
among  the  kindly  and  cultivated  inhabitants  and  the 
numerous  agreeable  summer  sojourners.  Among  these 
were  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Vaill,  a  widow,  and  her  daughter, 
Katherine,  then  resident  in  Brooklyn,  although  originally 
from  Washington;  and  in  June,  1892,  Mrs.  Howard's  son 
Henry  married  Miss  Vaill.  For  nine  years  thereafter, 
Henry,  his  wife,  their  little  daughter  Dorothy,  born  during 
the  next  year,  and  Mrs.  Vaill,  made  the  old  Hicks  Street 
house  their  home,  greatly  to  Mrs.  Howard's  contentment; 
while  Mrs.  Bliss's  longer  stays  with  her  afforded  a  sisterly 
companionship  which  became  ever  more  to  her  until  the 
very  end  of  life. 

In  May,  1901,  Henry  with  his  family  removed  to  another 
part  of  Brooklyn,  but  the  old  house  was  kept  in  touch 
with  young  life  by  the  coming  thither,  the  next  autumn, 
of  Esther,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Howard's  son  Ed- 
ward, then  recently  married  to  Mr.  Woodruff  Leeming, 
who,  with  their  infant  daughter,  Honor,  passed  the  en- 
suing year  there,  Mrs.  Bliss  being  there  also.  In  the 
years  1902-05  Mrs.  Bliss's  eldest  daughter,  Miss  Lucy 
Ripley  Bliss,  for  many  years  one  of  the  principal  teachers 
in  the  Brooklyn  Girls'  High  School,  was,  with  the  exception 
of  friends  who  spent  varying  periods  at  the  house,  Mrs. 
Howard's  fellow  resident  in  Hicks  Street,  a  loving  com- 
panion. In  the  spring  of  1904,  the  second  son,  John  R., 
and  his  wife,  Susan  Merriam — their  children  having 
scattered,  in  divers  pursuits  of  life — rented  their  place  in 
Montclair,  and  joined  the  Hicks  Street  household.  This 
namesake  of  hers,  and  daughter  of  her  old  friend,  had 
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always  been  a  favorite  with  Mrs.  Howard,  to  whose  affec- 
tion the  younger  woman  responded  with  a  faithful  filial 
devotion.  These  two  remained  until  the  death  of  the 
beloved  mother,  June  13,  1906,  when  the  old  home,  that 
had  witnessed  so  many  scenes  of  joy  and  of  trial,  was  dis- 
mantled and  left. 

During  most  of  the  years  since  her  husband's  death, 
Mrs.  Howard  had  remarkably  preserved  her  health,  mental 
vigor,  and  social  charm.  She  was  always  the  center  of  an 
admiring  circle — whether  of  her  children,  grandchildren, 
and  great-grandchildren,  or  of  friends,  neighbors,  and 
casual  acquaintances.  She  maintained  her  interest  in 
Plymouth  Church,  the  members  of  which  held  her  in 
veneration  as  one  of  the  few  remaining  elements  of  the 
early  days.  The  ten  years  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott's  pastor- 
ate there,  immediately  following  Mr.  Beecher,  were 
peculiarly  satisfying  to  her,  since,  while  Dr.  Abbott  pur- 
sued his  own  methods  of  thinking,  and  his  lucid  and 
tranquil  style  of  preaching,  he  was  loyal  to  the  memories 
of  the  great  prophet  who  had  been  his  own  early  inspira- 
tion, keeping  them  before  the  people,  to  whom  they  were 
indeed  a  continuing  bond  of  unity. 

Mrs.  Howard  enjoyed  Dr.  Abbott's  friendship,  and  some 
of  his  remarks  at  her  funeral  throw  light  upon  his  interest 
in  her,  not  merely  as  a  venerable  old  lady  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  his  church,  but  as  a  woman  of  character  and  worth. 
Said  he: 

If  I  were  in  a  single  sentence  to  express  my  thought  respecting 
Mrs.  Howard,  it  would  be  that  she  interpreted  by  her  life  what 
Phillips  Brooks  interpreted  by  his  preaching,  and  what  is  expressed 
in  the  title  of  one  of  his  books — "Abundance  of  Life".  .  .  .  For 
the  most  part  I  have  known  her  in  what  we  ordinarily  call  the 
declining  years  of  life;  and  yet  they  were  rich,  affluent,  tropical 
years  with  her.  Her  vigor  to  the  last  was  extraordinary.  .  .  . 
I  never  could  see  that  she  thought  much  about  her  own  health — 
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perhaps  she  took  the  better  care  of  it  for  that  very  reason.  I  could 
not  see  that  she  thought  much  about  herself  in  any  wise.  Her 
reminiscences — and  she  loved  to  indulge  in  them — were  not  about 
herself,  they  were  about  others.  It  seemed  to  me  that  that  ex- 
traordinary physical  vitality  of  hers  was  due  to  her  extraordinary 
spiritual  vitality — that  the  spirit  sustained  and  vivified  the  body. 

She  was  abundant  in  her  human  interests.  ...  In  my  calls 
upon  Mrs.  Howard,  I  always  found  her  intelligently  interested  in 
current  events,  and  current  literature.  .  .  .  Nothing  was  out- 
side of  her  domain  which  touched  other  men  and  women.  She 
had  abundant  sympathies.  .  .  .  and  they  were  out-going  sym- 
pathies, that  gave  to  people  rather  than  drew  upon  them. 

I  did  not  make  many  calls  while  I  was  in  Plymouth  Church, 
not  as  many  as  I  wish  I  might;  my  circumstances  forbade.  [Dr. 
Abbott  was  at  the  same  time,  with  the  consent  of  the  church, 
editor  of  "The  Outlook."]  But  I  called  at  this  house  perhaps 
more  often  than  at  any  other,  certainly  as  often;  and  I  think  I 
am  quite  within  bounds  when  I  say  I  always  got  from  Mrs.  Howard 
more  than  I  gave. 

She  was  abundant  not  only  in  her  sympathies  and  her  interests, 
but  she  had  what  John  Bunyan  calls  "grace  abounding" — she  was 
abounding  in  the  divine  life.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Howard,  it  seems  to  me, 
had  more  grace  than  was  sufficient  for  her  own  needs;  she  had 
more  faith,  more  hope,  more  love,  than  she  required  herself;  she 
had  always  grace  to  give  to  other  people.  I  do  not  know  that  she 
would  have  said  it,  but  am  sure  she  might  have  said,  "My  cup 
runneth  over."    Certainly,  it  was  full,  to  overflowing.  .   .  . 

And  Dr.  Abbott  uttered  words  of  soberness  and  truth. 
Mrs.  Howard's  interests  and  sympathies  were  vital  and 
vivifying:  men,  women,  children,  institutions,  the  church, 
the  daily  newspaper,  a  great  variety  of  books — and  par- 
ticularly, as  throughout  her  life,  her  Bible  and  her  hymn- 
book — kept  her  in  active  relation  with  the  world  about 
her  and  the  one  towards  which  she  felt  herself  to  be  journey- 
ing. Through  it  all,  her  clear  mind,  her  ready  wit,  her 
epistolary  gifts  in  frequent  intercourse  with  friends — and 
perhaps  especially  her  peculiar  power  of  consolation  in 
letters  to  those  under  the  affliction  of  bereavement — 
seemed  even  down  to  old  age  to  abate  no  jot  of  the  fresh- 
ness and  originality  that  had  ever  distinguished  her. 

In  1898  Dr.  Abbott  resigned  his  successful  pastorate 
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for  the  wider  field  of  "The  Outlook."  Just  as  it  had  been 
well  that  the  moving  eloquence  of  Beecher  was  followed 
by  the  luminous  ministrations  of  one  whose  quiet  methods 
challenged  no  comparisons  with  his  very  different  prede- 
cessor, so  now  again  Plymouth  Church  was  favored,  in 
the  accession  to  its  pulpit  of  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis, 
from  Chicago,  in  January,  1899.  Then  in  his  forty-first 
year,  Dr.  Hillis  had  come  to  manhood  and  eminence 
during  Mr.  Beecher's  later  life,  and  held  him  and  his 
spiritual  influence  in  enthusiastic  veneration;  while  his 
own  peculiar  gifts,  of  observation,  memory,  cogent  think- 
ing and  oratorical  power,  added  to  a  personal  charm,  not 
only  sustained  the  renown  of  the  Plymouth  pulpit  but 
nourished  the  ancient  flame  of  brotherly  love  in  Plymouth 
prayer  meeting,  and  stimulated  the  various  clubs  and 
organizations  for  Christian  work.  The  old  Church  re- 
mained, as  it  is  today,  strong,  united,  powerful  for  good. 

This  pastor,  too,  came  under  the  spell  of  Mrs.  Howard's 
personality;  and  she,  while  regretting  the  old,  was  still 
of  such  clear  sight  and  fresh  feeling  as  to  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate, and  soon  to  value,  the  new  friendship.  Thus,  even 
under  changes  that  tried  her  habits  and  her  affections, 
she  still  felt  that  her  accustomed  seat  in  the  old  conventicle 
was  one  of  spiritual  refreshment  and  rest;  that  the  Ply- 
mouth pastor  was  her  pastor;  that  the  world  had  not 
pushed  on  and  left  her  at  one  side.  And  this  was  of  great 
import  to  her  happiness. 

In  1903 — her  ninety-first  year — Mrs.  Howard's  bodily 
powers  began  to  weaken  under  the  stress  of  ailments 
consequent  upon  her  age,  and  during  the  next  three  years 
she  bore  several  periods  of  severe  and  very  trying  illness. 
Never  very  active,  she  more  and  more  kept  to  her  house, 
and  during  her  last  winter — that  of  1906 — to  her  room; 
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yet  her  mental  activity  was  astonishingly  maintained,  and 
her  cheeriness  of  mood  and  serenity  of  temper,  her  interest 
in  all  things,  her  good  sense  and  aptness  of  wit,  seemed 
almost  unaffected  by  her  physical  weakness  and  bodily 
distresses,  which  she  endured  with  heroic  self-control. 
During  the  last  year,  indeed,  she  did  at  times  yield  to 
depression  of  spirit.  The  sense  of  isolation,  in  the  passing 
away  of  so  many  of  her  own  contemporaries,  was  im- 
pressed upon  her  still  further  now,  too,  by  the  dropping 
out,  not  only  of  those  nearest  her  own  age,  but  also  of 
dear  ones  of  the  next  generation.  On  February  7,  1905, 
went  another  close  bond  with  the  delightful  past,  in  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Cornelia  Raymond,  the  widow  of  her  brother 
John.  On  August  14,  1905,  her  beloved  "double  sister," 
Mrs.  I.  W.  Raymond,  died  in  San  Francisco,  one  of 
the  last,  dearest,  and  most  intimate  of  her  relatives.  On 
April  22,  1905,  died  Clara,  the  wife  of  her  son  Edward,  and 
on  the  8th  of  the  following  December  passed  away  also 
Anna,  the  wife  of  her  eldest  son  Joseph,  both  of  whom 
were  endeared  to  her  as  loving  and  helpful  daughters — 
Edward's  wife  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  Joseph's 
wife  for  nearly  fifty.  These  departures  of  her  "young 
folks"  moved  her  deeply,  and  the  more  that  her  own 
disabilities  were  increasing. 

But  on  April  16,  1906, — only  a  few  months  later — fell  a 
still  heavier  blow,  in  the  unlooked-for  death  of  her  young- 
est son,  Henry,  who  for  so  many  years  after  his  father's 
departure  had  been  her  home  companion  and  daily  de- 
pendence. The  very  name  he  bore  was  a  link  with  the 
happiest  years  of  her  life,  with  husband  and  pastor  and 
church,  and  the  charm  of  his  own  character  made  him 
peculiarly  dear  to  her — as,  indeed,  to  all  who  knew  him. 
A  graduate  of  Yale  (1872),  for  some  years  he  engaged  in 
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the  city  departments  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and 
Herald,  and  in  doing  literary  work  for  publishers,  for 
which  his  natural  gifts  and  fine  culture  well  adapted  him. 
Of  late  years  he  had  been  Bursar  of  the  Brooklyn  Poly- 
technic and  Collegiate  Institute,  until  early  in  1906,  when 
he  became  assistant  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  in  New  York. 
Shortly  after  that,  he  was  stricken  with  acute  kidney 
trouble,  and,  after  about  six  weeks,  passed  away,  in  the 
fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  for  years  a  member 
of  the  Brooklyn  Twenty-Third  Regiment,  in  1884  becom- 
ing Major  and  A.  D.  C.  of  the  Second  Division  N.  G., 
S.  N.  Y.  Deeply  interested  in  Plymouth  Church  and  its 
activities,  he  was  long  a  member  of  its  Music  Committee, 
and  for  eighteen  years  the  treasurer  and  practical  head 
of  the  Church  Work  Committee.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Yale  Club  of  New  York  and  the  Crescent  Athletic 
Club  of  Brooklyn.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  mind,  genial 
disposition,  and  an  accomplished  and  tireless  worker; 
indeed,  his  final  illness  was  the  result  of  continued  over- 
exertion in  public  and  private  matters  intrusted  to  him. 
Loving  and  beloved,  he  left  a  wide  circle  of  mourning 
hearts. 

To  the  bereaved  mother,  this  seemed  the  one  impossible 
thing.  It  is  true  that  for  a  few  weeks  she  maintained 
her  wonderful  poise,  and  even  bravely  saw  and  talked 
with  Dr.  Abbott  and  Dr.  Hillis,  when  they  came  to  her. 
But  the  enfeebled  body  could  no  longer  bear  the  strain  of 
the  sorely-tried  spirit.  To  the  last  she  was  lovingly 
ministered  to  by  her  children,  especially  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  King,  her  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  John  Howard,  and 
Joseph's  eldest  daughter,  her  first  grandchild,  Grace, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Mesnard.    But  even  while  the  spirit  cour- 
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ageously  strove  to  endure  the  distressing  physical  ills,  the 
silver  cord  was  loosed — the  golden  bowl  was  broken.  On 
June  13th,  her  beautiful,  freed  soul  escaped  from  earth. 

On  a  foregoing  page  have  been  recalled  some  words  by 
Dr.  Abbott  concerning  this  rare  woman.  Let  our  sketch 
be  closed  with  a  few  of  the  expressions  of  Dr.  Hillis,  ut- 
tered on  the  same  occasion,  at  the  funeral  service  held  in 
her  late  home — the  scene  of  so  many  years'  varied  ex- 
perience, for  her  and  the  many  who  loved,  admired,  and 
gathered  around  her. 

If  ever  there  was  a  family  circle  that  had  a  right  to  bring  not 
tears  and  black  but  joy  and  felicitation  to  a  mother's  bier, 
this,  by  way  of  fore-eminence,  is  that  family  group.  .  .  .  Let  us 
on  this  day  not  fail  to  give  her  joy  and  glad  congratulations. 
Wonderful  is  this  world  of  ours,  fitted  up  like  a  palace  for  a  king; 
but,  rich  as  it  is,  she  had  gathered  its  every  form  of  treasure.  In 
the  leisure  to  grow  ripe,  she  had  enjoyed  an  opportunity  to  grow 
wise.  She  had  known  marriage,  home,  troops  of  friends,  wide 
travel,  the  friendship  of  the  great,  the  love  of  the  best  souls  of  her 
generation.  With  one  hand  she  reached  back  to  touch  the  hand 
of  a  great-grandfather  born  in  Washington's  time,  with  the  other 
she  reached  forward  to  take  the  hands  of  her  great-grandchildren. 
She  lived  through  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  most  wonderful 
in  history.  During  her  four  and  ninety  years,  Time  performed 
his  greatest  exploits.  She  was  one  of  those  occasional  beings, 
chosen  to  signal  good  fortune,  happiness,  health,  and  influence. 
The  years  of  her  life  over-reached  six  generations.  When  the 
end  came  she  stood  all  but  alone.  All  of  her  generation,  save  one 
beloved  sister,  had  gone.  And,  as  if  nothing  that  makes  for  dignity 
and  beauty  might  be  lacking,  her  dear  son  Henry  went  on  like  a 
courier  to  announce  her  coming.  Let  us  believe  that  with  a  tumult 
of  joy  she  has  been  welcomed  home! 

You  all  know  what  manner  of  woman  she  was.  What  ampli- 
tude of  faculty!  What  facility  of  resource!  What  breadth  of 
intellectual  interest!  What  weight  of  character!  Wonderful  in 
her  physical  health,  she  was  still  more  marvelous  in  her  mental 
gifts.  What  keenness  of  interest  in  the  problems  of  the  day! 
How  did  wit  and  humor  sparkle  and  glow  in  her  conversation ! 
What  reminiscences  of  the  great  enriched  her  discourse!  What 
genius  for  friendship!    What  sympathy  was  hers!    With  kind- 
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ness  the  cup  of  her  life  overflowed.  .  .  .  Here  and  now  the  one 
duty  of  the  hour  is  happiness,  exultant  memories,  the  note  of 
victory.  Look  upon  her  face,  marvel  at  her  life  and  character, 
recall  her  loyalty  to  conviction,  her  faithfulness  to  friendship,  her 
kindness  to  the  poor  and  weak,  her  trust  in  God,  her  love  for 
Jesus  Christ,  her  devotion  to  the  Master's  cause. 

.  .  .  Never  again  will  these  little  ones  behold  her  like;  only 
one  of  an  entire  generation  is  so  strengthened  by  God  that  heart 
and  intellect,  and  wit  and  humor,  sparkle  and  blaze  to  the  very 
last  of  a  life  measured  by  four  score  years  and  ten.  It  is  for  us  to 
rejoice  that  God  has  counted  this  home  worthy  to  have  held  her 
so  long. 
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